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‘THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION’ 


UnpER this somewhat ambiguous title 
Blasco Ibfiiez has just published a book 
reviewing events and personalities in 
Mexico from the Madero insurrection 
to what was prematurely hoped would 
be the closing phase of the revolution 
when Obregén seized power. Following 
the interpretation of Manuel Ugarte, 
in El Destino de un Continente, he as- 
cribes the overthrow of Porfirio Diaz to 
the President’s belated effort to dis- 
pense with the support of foreign 
financiers and concession-hunters, and 
to concentrate the economic exploita- 
tion of the country in the hands of 
Mexicans. Ibffiez says many com- 
plimentary things of General Adolph 
de la Huerta, the present revolutionary 
leader, whom he characterizes as a 
highly cultivated man, an intelligent 
patron of the arts, and honest in his 
political convictions. He has traveled 
widely — ‘which is rather rare, for 
most prominent Mexicans have seldom 
crossed the frontier of their country.’ 

As an example of how good men 
differ, a Mexico correspondent of the 
London Times describes the same gen- 


tleman as ‘suave in his dealings, but 
regarded generally as weak and un- 
trustworthy.’ After referring to the 
hope cherished for a time that President 
Obregon, General Calles, and Sefior de 
la Huerta — all of whom come from 
the State of Sonora and were supposed 
to be close friends — would prove a 
triumvirate strong enough to guide the 
destinies of the country for many years 
to come, the Times correspondent con- 
cludes that, in view of their subsequent 
dissensions, the coming man is General 
Angel Flores, Governor of the State of 
Sinaloa, who has maintained an atti- 
tude of neutrality during the present 
troubles. Practically unknown until 
recently, Governor Flores has _ risen 
rapidly from a stevedore’s job on the 
Mazatlan docks to his present position, 
and has acquired a wide reputation for 
his wisdom and honesty. He is op- 
posed to revolution and to ultraradical 
policies, such as expropriating private 
landholdings without paying for them. 
On the other hand, General Plutarcho 
Calles, who is expected to succeed 
Obregén as President, ‘has been the 
exponent of an agrarian policy of ex- 
propriation without compensation, and 
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has been behind almost every strike 
movement in the past three years.’ 

Among the more optimistic notes 
from our neighboring republic is an 
account in the Spanish press of a newly 
founded ‘National League for Peace,’ 
to which all residents of Mexico — 
whether natives or foreigners — and 
Mexicans residing outside their coun- 
try are eligible. Its purpose is: “To 
work by all lawful means to reéstablish 
order; to encourage respect for the 
authority of law; to treat the leaders 
of the two parties now fighting each 
other as equally loyal and patriotic at 
heart and inspired by the loftiest 
sentiments, and to induce them to 
seek the reforms they champion by 
peaceful means.’ 


_@¢ 
THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY 


TuE south half of the railway loop that 
connects the Trans-Siberian Railway 
east of Lake Baikal with Vladivostok, 
runs — as most readers are aware — 
through Chinese territory, and consti- 
tutes what we should call a distinct 
corporation, the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. The control of this road is in dis- 
pute. Until about a year ago it was 
actually operated by a Russian organ- 
ization opposed to the Bolsheviki. 
Since the latter have reasserted their 
control over Eastern Siberia, a dead- 
lock has arisen between Russia and 
China for the title to the line. The 
weight of Japan may tip the balance in 
favor of either party. 

Whoever controls the road domi- 
nates Eastern Asia. It was built with 
Russian capital — though borrowed, 


to be sure — and administered virtu- . 


ally as Russian territory up to the 
revolution. During the Kolchak inter- 
lude it was under Allied management. 
Since the Allies withdrew and the Jap- 
anese evacuated Eastern Siberia, the 
Chinese have been extending their 
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control. The Chinese employees in the 
railway zone are no longer confined to 
coolies, translators, and clerks, but 
now include executive and operating 
officials. The present manager is Wang 
Ching-Sing. Most of the station mas- 
ters, one half of the directors, and the 
auditors are of the same nationality. 

At first the Soviet Government made 
no opposition to this change, as it pre- 
ferred Chinese control to that of either 
the Japanese or international capital. 
However, since the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment has recovered firm hold on Eastern 
Siberia, its representatives have grown 
insistent that the Russian administra- 
tion be restored until the expiration of 
the original lease for eighty years, made 
when the road was built in 1896. 

Here another difficulty arises. The 
road was built, operated, and man- 
aged by the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
which owned the entire stock. That 
institution was a puppet created by the 
Tsar’s Government to save China’s 
face. Since the revolution, however, it 
has become detached from Russia — 
the more easily since from the begin- 
ning France has owned practically 
seventy per cent of its paid-up capital. 

This bank has now been amalga- 
mated with the French Banque du 
Nord and rechristened the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank. French financiers are 
naturally bent on making good their 
investments in the railway. It is they 
who have made possible the extension 
of Chinese control. But that is merely 
a counsel of expediency, and there are 
signs that the present policy may be 
abandoned for a new understanding 
with the Soviet Government. 

Just at present the railway seems to 
belong to nobody. The Russo-Asiatic 
Bank, which holds the nominal title, 
lacks political authority to control it. 
The Chinese Government, which is in 
present control, has no title. The 
Russian Government appears to have 
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equitable title to possession under the 
original lease. She is attempting to se- 
cure the recognition of this right by 
diplomacy, courting alternately China 
and Japan. Russia’s recognition by 
Japan would strengthen her decidedly. 
If diplomatic measures fail, Russia may 
resort to force — and it is obscurely 
rumored that she is already preparing 
_ to do so. f, 

+ 


THE UNAMUNO LETTER 


WE recently referred to Miguel de 
Unamuno’s rustication to the Canaries 
by the Military Directory, on account 
of a communication that appeared in 
an Argentine review. This review was 
Nosotros, and the offending paragraphs 
were contained in a private letter to a 
distinguished Spanish professor in Ar- 
gentina, which the latter communicated 
to the magazine in question. We pub- 
lish a translation, — as literal as the 


character of the document permits, — 
as an illustration of the passionate 
hatred of the Directory felt by Spanish 
intellectuals. 


November 1923 I wrote it [a certain 
article] to beguile the silence to which 
these gallows brutes [Unamuno’s 
words are: esos bdérbaros del suspensorio], 
the favorites of the royal goose who 
have gone with His Majesty to Italy, 
condemn me. They systematically 
censor whatever is printed over certain 
signatures, although the same state- 
ment passes without difficulty if it is 
unsigned or is signed by another per- 
son. And then the miserable slaves who 
publish the contemptible sheet that 
calls itself El Sol—the Sun! — say 
that liberal propaganda is free, and 
that it is only the rabid radicals who 
hold their breath. Miserable scoun- 
drels! That is insulting those who are 
silent because they are muzzled. 

I always believed that the royal 
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goose who signed the disgraceful mani- 
festo of September 12, that charter of 
infamy for Spain, was merely a brag- 
gart with no more brains than a grass- 
hopper, a tragi-comic barber; I have 
discovered that he is but a receptacle of 
vileness and base passions, or a puppet 
of that shady and sneaking Martinez 
Anido, the master of the present tyran- 
nical situation. I have received a long 
letter from Don Santiago Alba, in 
which he tells me — and cites proofs — 
what this canaille is doing in his case, 
and I blush to be a Spaniard and to 
know that there are men in civil life who 
profess to be honorable men and yet 
stoop to aid these brothel whelps. 

That invitation to file secret charges 
has stirred up the filthy sink of what 
Menéndez Palayo calls the ‘monkish 
Spanish democracy,’ the spirit of 
demagogic inquisition, and it all is re- 
vealing Spain’s terrible cancer, which is 
not caciquismo, not the political-boss 
system, but envy. Envy, envy, hatred 
of the intelligent! 

That was bad, bad enough indeed, 
but this is worse. The Carlist leprosy 
of those who were beaten in 1820 and 
in 1840 and in 1876 is spreading again. 
Priests and priestlings, sacristans, and 
all the petty gentry of that character, 
rats like Maeztu and Grandmontagne, 
are taking the side of these swine. And 
they blaspheme, crying ‘Justice!’ No, 
there is not a spark of justice in them. 
Surely it is not justice to insult men, 
and then prevent their defending them- 
selves in public. It is not justice to let 
pass what Silvela said: that part of the 
money from the gambling houses was 
going to the civil government of 
Barcelona, and not investigate what 
Martinez Anido did with it, and that 
hyena of the press, Arlegui, who serves 
him. And the scurrilous sheet I men- 
tioned lauds that canaille. 

I smother, I smother, I smother in 
this sewer, and I grieve for Spain to the 
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bottom of my heart. And added to all 
that, they talk of mysticism! And of a 
new concept of liberty! Better Cierva! 

We are dishonored. 

And in addition, lies upon lies upon 
lies. They claim — itself a deliberate 
lie, for they are not deceived in this— 
that the public is almost unanimously 
behind them, and they lie about every 
thing they do. 

I am told that Marafién is going to 
organize — I don’t know whether un- 
der the patronage of the gallows crew 
or of El Sol—a Party of the Left, I 
suppose, Monarchist. I have written 
him not to do it. The Liberals to-day 
should wait, should shut their lips, 
should hold their breath until the time 
comes when they can howl the truth at 
this filthy canaille — that Liberalism 
and monarchy are incompatible in 
Spain. 

Who could have told me that whenI 
was approaching sixty I should feel the 
weight of this cancerous tradition — of 
this traditional cancer that was cor- 
rupting the country to the heart when 
I was ten years old! Poor Spain! Poor 
Spain! Poor Spain! I wish I might die. 

Enough! I am actually weeping! 


¢ 
TURKEY'S TREND TOWARD EUROPE 


TuRKEY’s determination to become 
Westernized, which is one explanation 
for the abolition of the Caliphate, is 
manifesting itself in many directions. 
Not only are political and economic in- 
stitutions being moulded into Western 
forms, but even the cultural life of the 
country is to be Occidentalized. Dis- 
cussing a proposal before the National 
Assembly to substitute the Latin 
alphabet for the old style of writing, 
Tanine, a Turkish newspaper in Con- 
stantinople, says: — 

This reform .will emancipate the Turkish 
people from the chains of ignorance and 
help them along the path of progress. Our 
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public school system will gain immeasur- 
ably by this reform. The number of il- 
literates will diminish. Furthermore, the 
abolition of the Arab alphabet will bring 
the Turks closer to Europe. The literary 
publications and periodicals so rarely 
found in our villages to-day will soon have 
a wider circulation. The Turkish peasant 
does not know how to read or write. This 
is the great obstacle in the way of his ad- 
vancement. The present Turkish alphabet 
is not national. In spite of centuries of 
effort, we have never been able to accom- 
modate our language to it. This explains 
why we have no uniform orthography. 
Our present orthography does not satisfy 
our needs. The introduction of the Latin 
alphabet in our schools will facilitate in- 
struction, especially among the rural masses. 
All that is necessary is to overcome a habit. 
That should not be impossible, considering 
the great benefits that the reform promises. 


+ 
CHINA’S LINGUISTIC REVOLUTION 


Many people are unaware of the tre- 
mendous revolution that has been 
wrought in Chinese letters within less 
than a decade. For centuries the only 
recognized literary tongue was as 
different from the spoken language — 
to quote a Chinese authority — ‘as 
Latin is from English.’ About 1917 a 
movement began to substitute pei hua, 
the spoken language, for the classical 
tongue. Since then it has spread 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. Not only are the stand- 
ard works of philosophy and sociology 
published in pei hua, but this reaching 
down of literature to the masses has en- 
couraged the appearance in the spoken 
tongue of a host of novels and works of 
an informative character, as well as a 
thrifty crop of periodicals. 

A campaign to reduce illiteracy has 
accompanied the popularization of the 
written word. Like the Mexican move- 
ment to abolish illiteracy, recently 
described in these columns, this cam- 
paign depends for the time being upon 
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volunteer effort. The agitation is 
spreading over the whole country, and 
if we may believe an optimistic report 
in the China Weekly Herald, the train- 
ing of teachers and the enlightenment 
of the populace are proceeding at a 
wonderful pace all over China. 


¢+ 
' AMERICAN LAW IN DAIREN 


Last January Judge Lurton, United 
States Commissioner for China, ruled 
in a case decided at Shanghai that 
American law prevails at Dairen, under 
the treaty of extraterritoriality with 
China. Although Japan holds a lease 
of the territory around that port for 
ninety-nine years, she still, in the opin- 
ion of the court, recognizes the ulti- 
mate sovereignty of China there. 
Except for jurisdictional precedent 
thus created, the case is unimportant — 
a sailor’s suit against a ship captain for 
assault. After an extended review of 


the historical background and the 
precedents in international law gov- 
erning the case, which are printed at 
length in the China Weekly Review of 
February 9, Judge Lurton ruled: — 


Having taken into consideration the 
various phases of this novel case, I fail to 
find that the United States Court for China 
has lost its jurisdiction over this defendant, 
who is charged with committing a crime 
within the Leased Territory of China, and 
more particularly described as being in the 
City of Dairen. The defendant’s demurrer 
is accordingly overruled and, as there ap- 
pears to be sufficient evidence adduced to 
make out a prima facie case of assault 
against him, he is required to answer the 
information filed herein. 


Contrariwise, however, according to 
the journal we have just quoted, 
China’s retired grafters have discovered 
that the foreign concessions at Tientsin 
and Shanghai afford sanctuaries where 
they are safe from the jurisdiction of 
the courts and ir vestigating commit- 
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tees — senatorial and otherwise — of 
their Government. One ex-Minister of 
Finance, who began his public service 
a poor man, resides in the British Con- 
cession at Tientsin, in ‘perhaps the 
finest residence in all China.’ 

It is located on the fashionable Race 
Course Road and the rear of the house ex- 
tends to a canal. The house stands in large 
grounds surrounded by a high wall and is 
constantly guarded by specially detailed 
Chinese policemen. The large wrought-iron 
gates bear the Roman script initials P.F. 
The mansion, which is exquisitely fur- 
nished, cost a real fortune, perhaps exceed- 
ing $1,000,000. 


Another sojourner in the same sanc- 
tuary is a second Minister of Finance, 
who occupied the office only three 
months, during which time he was 
transformed froma poor man — ‘broke’ 
— into the owner of a ‘splendid home 
under the protection of the foreign gar- 
risons.’ Two former Premiers are resid- 
ing in Tientsin, one of whom is credited 
with -having accumulated $10,000,000 
by his political industry. Another gen- 
tleman of the same type has in addition 
to his own magnificent home a second 
sumptuous dwelling in the heart of the 
German concession, where he has in- 
stalled his favorite wife. ‘This house 
is directly across Woodrow Wilson 
Street from the German Consulate- 
General.’ All in all, the Weekly Review 
contributor gives us a rather alluring 
picture of the ease, comfort, indeed the 
luxury, with which China — although 
involuntarily — rewards her faithless 
statesmen. 

+ 


MINOR NOTES 


Tue American oil scandals have been 
a salacious morsel for the European 
press. However, the London Outlook 
sounds the following note of caution 
amid this clamor of zealous — and some- 
what self-righteous — condemnation :— 
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It is clear that many months, perhaps 
years, will elapse while the American nation 
continues to indulge its enthusiasm for re- 
form, with all the zeal of a mediseval witch- 
hunt. In the meantime, we foreigners will 
do well to avoid congratulating ourselves 
with too great assurance that we are not as 
these American politicians. The standard 
of public life in the United States is very 
high, and when the Americans have a 
scandal they like to ventilate it in the most 
public place possible, to the accompani- 
ment of jazz bands and under the piercing 
searchlight of pitiless publicity. Many of 
the allegations made in the present press- 
campaign across the Atlantic refer to ac- 
tions, or acquiescences, that in most coun- 
tries would be assumed cynically as an 
inevitable part and parcel of politics. The 
outside world will probably get the impres- 
sion, by the time this scandal has all been 
thrashed out, that American public life is 
rotten at the core; whereas, in fact, it is 
probably cleaner than in any democracy 
excepting our own. 


Tue Secretary of the Barcelona Cham- 
ber of Industry, Don Jofquin Aguilera, 
has published a report reviewing the 
grave industrial crisis now prevailing 
in Catalonia. The cotton mills, which 
normally employ over 100,000 work- 
men, are running at only 45 per cent 
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Mossoxin1 (apropos of Russian recognition). 
No! No! Must n’t pound it any more. 
— Il Pasquino. 
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capacity. The engineering industries, 
which give a livelihood to over 28,000 
workmen, have only 40 per cent of the 
usual number upon their pay rolls. 
The woolen mills, which in good times 
give work to 27,000 operatives, at 
present afford employment for only 
one fourth that number. 


THE Daily Telegraph describes an im- 
portant experiment made last week on 
the Rome Northern Railway with what 
is described as a new ‘thermoaero loco- 
motive,’ invented by an Italian engi- 
neer. The device, which is simple, and 
was in the present instance applied to 
an ordinary switch-engine at compara- 
tively slight expense and without ex- 
tensive remodeling, ‘consists in an in- 
genious utilization of the combined 
efficiency of hot compressed air and 
steam, both produced by an internal 
motor of the Diesel type fed with 
heavy oil.’ The device is said to retain 
all the advantages of a steam locomo- 
tive. The locomotive may be stopped 
without stopping the motor, and power 
may be increased for upgrades at will. 
Smoke, soot, and ashes are abolished. 
It is estimated that the new system will 
enable the Italian railways to reduce 
their traction costs 70 per cent. 








Lupenvorrr (at the Munich trial). How 
could I commit high treason against a Republic 
I have never deigned to recognize? 

— Arbeiter Zeitung. 





CHANGING ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION 


BY BARON MATSUI 


[This article is the principal part of an address delivered by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Japan before the International Rotary Club in Tokyo on February 18, 1924.] 


From the Japan Advertiser, February 19 
(Toxyo American Datzy) 


Ir is difficult to realize, in this fast- 
moving age, how short a time ago it 
was when powerful leaders of powerful 
nations thought that to the strongest 
belonged the right to grab the most. 
Here in the Far East we have lasting 
reason to know what that policy of re- 
lentless competition meant. It was 
only a quarter of a century ago that 
the flags and the forces of foreign na- 
tions were following — and sometimes 
leading -- their traders and investors 
into the territory of our great neighbor 
of the mainland. The scramble for con- 
cessions and the competitive drive for 
trade concerned our security as well as 
it did that of our unfortunate neighbor. 
The competition was generally called 
imperialistic, and that term properly 
described it, in so far as certain of the 
statesmen of that day influenced or led 
their countries. But, in the minds of 
ordinary men, the struggle was for 
‘business.’ It meant, they thought, 
more foreign trade, the development of 
home industry, the employment of 
more labor at better wages, and alto- 
gether better national prosperity, for 
their particular country. So the argu- 
ment for the aggressive policy had a 
distinct appeal, and some of the ordi- 
nary men of all nations, and many of the 
ordinary men of some, permitted them- 
selves to be led, misled, into the false 
cause. They followed without properly 
taking into account the costs and the 
potential dangers. 


The spirit of commercial and impe- 
rialistic aggressions on the part of the 
few, however, created among others 
the necessity for defending their proper 
interests. Indeed, in our case, our very 
security was menaced. We had no al- 
ternative but to do our utmost, with 
the support of other Powers holding 
the same views, to preserve our neigh- 
bor from disunion and to stabilize the 
peace of these regions. 

While our effort checked and elim- 
inated the more serious dangers from 
competition in China, it did not strike 
at the roots and destroy the idea, es- 
tablished in age-old practice, that it 
was necessary for nations unduly to 
support their foreign trade with navies 
and armies. In other parts of the world 
similar practices continued. It was in 
that otherwise splendid country which 
has given the world so much in thought 
and science that the idea that force was 
a necessary concomitant for foreign 
trade found its most ardent exponents 
and its most general approval. Out of 
the idea of competition, carried to the 
extreme in Germany, came the Great 
War with its calamity to the world. 
The States of Europe, and even many 
other parts of the world, are still 
suffering, and will have to endure grave 
hardships for many decades, as a re- 
sult of that ghastly error. 

But at least one valuable achieve- 
ment has come out of the war. The 
nations have had an awakening. They 
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have learned the lesson that war does 
not pay, and, within certain limitations, 
that armaments are wanton and are 
even instruments that breed hostility. 
They have learned that the business 
that can be gained abroad does not 
warrant what, in business phraseology, 
is called the ‘overhead charges’ — that 
is to say, the cost of armaments and the 
maintenance of armed forces beyond 
the necessities of their own security. 

It was with a purged spirit and an 
experienced common-sense that the na- 
tions most concerned in the peace and 
prosperity of the Pacific Ocean gath- 
ered two years ago at Washington. 
Agreement among the representatives 
of the several States was consequently 
easy to reach, and the treaties were 
duly and readily ratified. The results 
of the Washington Conference we all 
know. The great achievement, .the 
first of its kind the world has ever 
known, was an agreement between the 
principal naval Powers to limit the con- 
struction of the only character of vessel 
that can become aggressive. The Four 
Power Treaty pledged the Govern- 
ments concerned to enter into confer- 
ence, discussion, and adjustment over 
any issue that might threaten to dis- 
turb their security in the Pacific. 
Treaties and. understandings with re- 
gard to China were agreed upon and 
accepted by nine countries, giving a 
further added assurance that the old 
order of things shall not again prevail 
in her territory. These are incalculable 
blessings to us Japanese; and no Gov- 
ernment that would be likely to impair 
the spirit, to say nothing of the letter, 
of those treaties could endure in office 
in our country. 

The relations between the greater 
Powers concerned in the Pacific are 
now such that business men may have 
confidence in foreign enterprises not 
only for to-day but for the future. 
They may invest abroad as well as at 
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home with assurance that their efforts 
are less speculative, as far as interna- 
tional affairs are concerned, than they 
have ever been in the history of our 
ocean. 

This is particularly a splendid assur- 
ance for Japan, for we, at the present 
time, are in a stage of transition from a 
condition originally agricultural to one 
that is already largely one of manufac- 
turing, commerce, banking, and ship- 
ping. By our understandings with other 
Powers, we are freed of anxiety lest the 
difficulties that may come during our 
further transition may be made harder 
to bear by the possibility of inter- 
national conflict. We are happily at 
liberty to work out our domestic read- 
justments without the dangers of seri- 
ous foreign complications. And, our 
foreign relations being thus substan- 
tially based, I think I am not too 
sanguine in my belief that, while not 
ignoring our shortcomings or overesti- 
mating our abilities, we may look also 
with assurance to the overcoming of 
our domestic difficulties and the solving 
of our economic problems. Without 
boastfulness, I think I may fairly say 
that we have character, ability, and 
wisdom sufficient for our needs, and 
that our measure of these qualities has 
been recognized by foreign nations. 
Everywhere we have friends. No man 
who has seen what other nations have 
done for us in our recent catastrophe — 
spontaneously and without design, ex- 
cept to help us as fellowmen — could 
deny those friendships. 

It is not only the business side of the 
matter — the hard, callous, calculating 
side of human nature — upon which 
we can depend. The side of humanity 
has had an even greater influence in 
changing the thoughts of nations. 
During the Great War the cry among 
the soldiers in Europe was ‘It shall 
never happen again’; and the spirit out 
of which ‘that cry arose is not dead. I 
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am an optimist with regard to human- 
ity. I believe that, just as in dealing 
individually as man to man, so in deal- 
ing with other nations, the more 
successful appeals are to the better 
qualities. The greatest difficulties are 
ignorance and suspicion. What men do 
not know they are inclined to distrust; 
and suspicions can be easily aroused at 
times by self-seeking individuals who 
pretend to have knowledge. 

For example, it has been too fre- 
quently the case that concession-seek- 
ers from one powerful country or an- 
other have gone into some undeveloped 
State and obtained rights for profitable 
enterprises, sometimes in conflict with 
the interests or the rights of nationals 
of other States; and unfair appeals have 
been made to the prejudices of their 
own people with the object of rallying 
support in behalf of their private 
interests. Too often such concession- 
aires have obtained this support, and 
the result has been irritation and 
counterirritation far beyond justifica- 
tion and far beyond any general na- 
tional profit that could come out of the 
enterprise. I am not speaking of any 
particular case; I am speaking only of 
the practice. Such practices have been 
followed in the past in the territories of 
North Africa, where we have no inter- 
ests whatever, and in Atlantic States in 
South America, where we have prac- 
tically none. It is not only in China 
that this sort of concessioneering has 
from time to time developed and 
caused newspaper and public rallyings 
of one nation against another. For- 
tunately the Governments of the 
greater Powers have come to realize — 
as those of the lesser States have long 
been compelled to see — that it is often 
unfair and generally unwise to permit 
the interests of a single group of their 
nationals in a foreign land to disturb 
the friendships of their whole country. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
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do not mean to advocate the surrender 
of any fair principle or fair concession 
or fair business. On the contrary, I 
think it would be an unwise policy for 
any Government, our own or some 
other, not to stand firmly in diplomatic 
support of its nationals in fair and 
honest enterprises in a foreign country. 
I mean only to say that the old idea that 
formerly prevailed with some nations, 
that it was the duty of a Government 
to support aggressive competition on 
the part of its nationals, whether fair or 
unfair, was not only an unjust but like- 
wise an injurious policy. The old 
principle of justice is a wise one among 
nations as well as among individual 
business men. 

With specific reference to Japan, 
what my predecessors and the repre- 
sentatives of our country at Washing- 
ton have said is worthy of again repeat- 
ing. In competition for trade and 
concessions for developments that are 
necessary or valuable in China, we have 
little to fear from foreign rivalry. The 
field of China is big enough for all for- 
eign investors and foreign business men. 
We have not the financial capacity to 
supply all the capital that China will 
require for decades to come; nor have 
we the commercial ability or resources 
to meet all of China’s needs. But we 
have the advantage of the closest 
proximity; and, if we develop our own 
ability within and among ourselves to 
meet the vast requirements of our 
neighbor, our rightful share of trade 
cannot fail to come to us. And I be- 
lieve that in developing this trade, and 
for the development of it, we cannot 
and must not fail to achieve the confi- 
dence and the friendship of the Chinese 
people. 

It is, happily, a new era upon which 
we are launched. The world is a wiser 
place. Men realize that they can with 
safety and even with profit let their 
kindlier instincts have fuller play. 
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GERMAN CURRENCY AND FINANCE 


BY DOCTOR KARL HELFFERICH 


[In the following article the statistical tables have been omitted, and several para- 
graphs dealing with the more technical aspects of the German budget have been omitted 


or summarized.] 


From the Statist, February 23, March 1 
(Lonpon FinanctaL WEEKLY) 


Bors theorists and practical financiers 
are equally interested in the present 
development in Germany following the 
creation of the Rentenmark; and in- 
deed one of the most significant of ex- 
periments ever made in the domain of 
monetary policy and State finance is 
unfolding before our eyes. The course 
and the results of this experiment will 
give the national economist an oppor- 
tunity to examine anew the axioms 
established by his science; at the same 
time they will have an immediate bear- 
ing of practical importance on the issue 
of a crisis in which one of the largest 
nations of the world has been directly 
involved for several years, and which 


‘ indirectly affects more or less all the 


other nations. 

The plan I laid before the Cuno 
Government early last August, which 
gave birth to the Rentenmark, was 
based on a scientific economist’s diag- 
nosis of the disease which had over- 
taken Germany’s finances. I began my 
independent university studies in eco- 
nomics with the theory of money. 
When a lecturer at the University of 
Berlin, I preferred to discuss problems 
connected with this difficult subject. 
Also in my position as a manager of 
the Deutsche Bank and, later on, as 
Secretary of State of the Reichsschatz- 
amt, my scientific studies gave me 
an Ariadne clue in many a dark laby- 
rinth. The conditions, unprecedented 
in monetary history, to which the 


German currency was reduced by the 
war, the revolution, the Treaty of 
Versailles, the Reparations ‘sanctions,’ 
and our own ‘settling’ policy (Erfiil- 
lungspolitik), have therefore deeply en- 
gaged my attention, not only as a 
politician and deputy, but also as a 
theoretical economist. 

The fundamental result of my in- 
quiry was to show that a purely 
quantitative explanation for the de- 
preciation of the German mark was 
untenable; and it proved necessary to 
have recourse to qualitative causes, 
based partly on the character of money 
itself, partly on general economic and 
political conditions, and partly on 
psychological factors of popular confi- 
dence or mistrust. 

The adherents of the quantitative 
theory, which sounded simple and was 
therefore easy to understand and popu- 
lar, had a diagnosis and a remedy 
ready at hand: ‘inflation’ was their ex- 
planation, and ‘stop the printing press’ 
their remedy. It is now a year since I 
tried to prove that this diagnosis was 
wrong and this remedy impracticable. 
We have become richer since then by a 
year’s experience unparalleled in the 
history of money; and this year’s ex- 
perience has, I believe, fully justified 
the point of view which I then defend- 
ed. To-day weare in possession of full 
particulars as to the correlation between 
the rates of exchange, the circulation of 
money, and the State finances during 
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the time of the heaviest breakdown 
ever experienced by a monetary system, 
that of Soviet Russia not excepted. 
By far the most prominent quantita- 
tive change occurred in rates of ex- 
change. At the end of July 1923, the 
dollar in Berlin (1,100,000 marks) was 
12,500 times as much as the average 
rate of 1921. The circulation of money, 
however, which in the same period had 
risen from 90 billions to 43,893 billions 
of marks, had multiplied 490fold. That 
is, the rise in dollar exchange was more 
than twenty-five times as large as the in- 
crease in circulation; yet simultaneously 
the purchasing power of the money in 
Germany had fallen from theequivalent 
of 4350 million gold marks in 1921 to 
only 167 million gold marks by the end 
of July 1924, which means that its real 
value had diminished to less than the 
twenty-fifth part of the amount in 
1921. As prices of commodities adapt- 
ed themselves to the rates of exchange 
and finally reached and even sur- 
passed the prices in the world market, 
the astonishing contraction in the cir- 
culation of money as expressed in gold 
value naturally resulted in a feverish 
increase of the speed of circulation, 
which was again accelerated by the 
panic fear of a further depreciation. 
Figures showing the relation be- 
tween the depreciation of money and 
the finances of the Reich are somewhat. 
disturbed by the powerful influence 
which the invasion of the Ruhr — the 
cutting-off of the whole occupied terri- 
tory from the body of the Reich — and 
‘passive resistance’ had upon national 
revenues and expenditures. Under the 
influence of the struggle in the Ruhr, 
the latter rose to enormous amounts; 
expressed in gold figures, they reached, 
in September 1923, more than five 
times the average monthly expenditure 
in the financial year 1922. They ap- 
proached thereby the peak of the first 
years of the war, when they amounted 
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to about two billions of marks monthly. 
Revenues, on the other hand, melted 
like snow in the sun till they were not 
even one eighth of the average monthly 
revenues in 1922. Last October they 
amounted to scarcely a sixtieth of the 
Government’s outgo. 

Thus the increase in expenditure and 
the decrease in revenue must be ac- 
counted for to a considerable extent by 
the Ruhr struggle. The increase in 
expenditure, however, was also greatly 
influenced by the circumstance that as 
soon as the transition to gold calcula- 
tion became general, while paper 
marks continued to circulate and rap- 
idly depreciate, prices, wages, and 
salaries were driven to a much higher 
level than would have corresponded to 
the movement of foreign exchange. 
Depreciation had a far more decisive 
influence than even the heavy deficits 
created by the occupation of the Ruhr 
and the Franco-Belgian requisitions 
toward reducing the Government’s in- 
come to nearly the zero point. 

However, an observer who looks 
deeper into the matter discovers that 
this monetary catastrophe was pro- 
voked by general economic and politi- 
cal conditions and by psychological 
forces as well as by the collapse of the 
paper mark at the time of the transi- 
tion to calculation in gold. These were 
the primary and decisive causes of the 
unprecedented demoralization of Ger- 
man finances, although it must be 
added that the financial collapse in 
turn helped to precipitate the catas- 
trophe of our currency. 

Therefore, in order to balance the 
budget, the Reich had to begin by 
creating a new money. Such an experi- 
ment could only succeed if at the same 
time the most rigorous measures were 
taken to save the State finances from 
utter ruin. Austria, in a similar emer- 
gency, got a foreign loan through the 
League of Nations. Germany could not 
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expect such a loan in the time at her 
disposal, because her national income 
had been practically wiped out by the 
Ruhr struggle and depreciation. 

So salvation could neither begin with 
the stopping of the printing press nor 
cease with the stabilization of the 
mark; we had to stop the depreciation 
of money as the first step toward re- 
storing our revenues, and then, after 
that was accomplished, end by stopping 
the printing press. 

The attempt to stop depreciation by 
creating a new money with a backing of 
real values, and thereby to win a 
breathing-space for considering the 
other conditions necessary to steady 
German finances, was surprisingly suc- 
cessful considering that the new money 
wasnot based upon gold itself. Up to the 
present — that is, during three months 
— the mark maintained gold-parity. 

The receipts of the Reich rose from 
about 15 million gold marks in the 
first ten-day period following the emis- 
sion of the Rentenmark and the 
stabilization of the new German mone- 
tary standard to about 190 million gold 
marks in the last ten days of January. 
The collections for the whole month of 
January amounted to about 440 million 
marks or nearly double the monthly 
average in 1921, which was approxi- 
mately equivalent to the pre-war rev- 
enue of the Reich, or nearly four times 
the monthly income in 1922. 

This favorable development was 
partly due to the heavy increase in tax- 
ation that became necessary when, 
upon the establishment of the German 
Rentenbank, the Government had to 
engage not to discount any more 
treasure warrants at the Reichsbank. 
Moreover, the January re¢eipts include 
large amounts of extraordinary reve- 
nues which are nonrecurrent in charac- 
ter. That is the reason why the first 
ten-day period in February records a 
decline in revenue to less than half the 
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amount collected during the last ten 
days of January, although it is still 
more than fivefold the revenue of the 
last ten days of November. There can- 
not be a stronger proof of the fact that 
in Germany the reconstruction of the 
finances had to begin with the artificial 
stabilization of money. 

The course of public expenditures, 
too, is most instructive. As against 
1510 millions of gold marks which the 
Reich spent in November 1923 — long 
after ‘passive resistance’ had ceased — 
expenditure in December amounted to 
only 500 millions, and in January to 
only 443 millions. It is to be regretted 
that up to the present no statistical 
returns are available to show how much 
of the expenditure since November falls 
to the Administration of the Reich and 
to carrying out the peace treaty re- 
spectively. As, however, the Reichs- 
regierung in October last recommended 
payments upon Markvorschiisse to the 
French and Belgian occupation author- 
ities, and as payments on this account 
alone amounted to more than 300 
million gold marks during the last 
three months of 1923, it must be as- | 
sumed that a disproportionately large 
part of the total falls to the execution 
of the Treaty. 

The effect of the enormous increase 
in revenue and the cutting-down of 
expenditure is clearly shown by the 
financial statements, which in Novem- 
ber 1923 closed with a deficit of nearly 
1450 million gold marks, while in Jan- 
uary last — two months later, when 
the Government spent 443.4 million 
gold marks and received 440.8 million 
— the deficit was only 2.6 millions of 
gold marks, or not more than one half 


per cent of the expenditure. 


It would be incorrect, of course, to 
attribute this change entirely to the es- 
tablishment of the Rentenmark. To- 
gether with enormous increase in taxa- 
tion, the Reich adopted a policy of 
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energetic and drastic restriction of ex- 
penditure. The salaries of State func- 
tionaries were reduced to less than one 
half, those of higher rank even to less 
than one third, of their pre-war 
amount. Up to 25 per cent of the gov- 
ernment employees are to be dismissed 
— 15 per cent of them before April 1, 
1924, All temporary appointees will 
be discharged unless urgent necessities 
of service require the contrary. 

In addition to these measures, the 
Government has resorted to other de- 
vices which are tantamount to a con- 
fession of partial insolvency. It has 
suspended payments to German pro- 
ducers for goods delivered to France on 
Reparations account, and for bills pay- 
able to reimburse them for the 26 per 
cent tax upon the value of merchandise 
exported that goes to the Reparations 
Commission, under the British Recov- 
ery Act. Payments to German citizens 
for property requisitioned by the En- 
tente Commissions of Control and for 
goods declared by these Commissions 
to be war materials have also ceased. 
Compensation for German private 
property seized during the war or under 
the Treaty of Versailles, although 
originally appraised at a small per- 
centage of its true value, has again been 
scaled down 75 per cent. Payments for 
damages to private property arising 
from internal disturbances have been 
altogether discontinued. A _ greater 
part of the building programme has 
been abandoned. Relief appropriations 
for the unemployed have been curtailed 
and expenditure on other social serv- 
ices has been either stopped or reduced 
to a minimum. 
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However, these economies are more 
than counterbalanced by appropria- 
tions for carrying out the peace treaty, 
which amount to 640 million gold 
marks. This creates a budget deficit 
of 488 million gold marks, which for 
the moment it seems impossible to 
cover. 

The estimate of revenue, however, is 
based on the assumption that the eco- 
nomic, administrative, and financial 
unity of the occupied and unoccupied 
territories will be fully restored. Other- 
wise the Government’s income will fall 
nearly one billion gold marks below the 
estimate. 

Nor does the budget include any pay- 
ments upon Reparations proper. The 
allotment to pay the cost of the 
army of occupation is exceedingly 
moderate, only 360 million gold marks. 
There are 186,000 foreign soldiers 
garrisoned on German territory to-day 
— 143,000 French, 32,000 Belgian, and 
11,000 British troops. Before the war 
the German troops in this territory 
numbered less than 70,000. The cost 
of supporting this army of occupation 
is much higher than the total military 
expenditures of Germany before the 
war on its army and navy combined. 
At that time Germany was unmutilated 
and highly prosperous; and yet her 
military budget was a heavy burden. 
To-day, with her reduced size, her 
curtailed resources, and her general 
impoverishment, no merely monetary 
measure like the introduction of Ren- 
tenmarks or gold bank-notes will stay 
the course of destruction, unless other 
sweeping readjustments simultaneously 
occur. 





MEMORIES OF NICHOLAS II. 


BY LEO TOLSTOI 


[The author of this article is a son of the famous Russian writer and is himself a 


literary man of prominence.] 


From La Revue Bleue, February 16 
(NaTIONALIST LITERARY AND Po.iticaL BIMontTHLY) 


I was a student at Moscow University 
when I saw Nicholas Romanov for the 
first time. He was then the Crown 
Prince, a young, jolly, carefree fellow. 
It was on the steppes of Samara. He 
was on his way to Japan, where a 
Japanese fanatic tried to assassinate 
him, and to the East Indies, China, 
and India. There was no railway then 
across the plains of the Volga and the 
Urals. My elder brother Serge and I 
were on our large estate at Buzuluk. I 
was very eager to see the future em- 
peror, so we drove over to a large vil- 
lage on the main highway from Buzu- 
luk to Uralsk, where the travelers were 
scheduled to stop for several hours. 

When we reached the village, we 
learned that the royal party were mak- 
ing an excursion in the direction of 
Uralsk, but would return the next day. 
And indeed, about ten o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning we saw a long line of 
carriages approaching from the south 
in a cloud of dust. The travelers were 
to stop at the church, where a crowd of 
peasants were awaiting them. We 
joined the latter close to the steps'lead- 
ing to the building. It was a little 
wooden church freshly painted for the 
great occasion. 

The carriage of the Tsarevitch 
stopped first, and he jumped out, cov- 
ered with a thick mantle of dust, and 
ascended the steps of the little church 
almost at a run. Saluting the bystand- 
ers, he approached the old priest, who 
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blessed him. He kissed the priest’s 
crucifix, hastily made the sign of the 
cross, and disappeared inside the build- 
ing, followed by the members of his 
suite. 

After the service, which was very 
short, the Tsarevitch reappeared on 
the platform. I was the only person 
dressed in a student uniform, with gold 
buttons and college cap, among the 
muzhiks and peasant women, who 
stared at their future sovereign with in- 
tense curiosity. Nicholas glanced at 
me with a surprised expression and 
stepped into his carriage, saluting the 
crowd as he did so. Then the party 
drove into the village, to dine and to 
rest in the best houses, which had al- 
ready been prepared for their reception 
by the authorities. . . . 

The second time I saw Nicholas II 
was immediately after his coronation 
at Moscow. I had just bought a fine 
young saddle-horse to take back to the 
country with me and used to ride him 
through the city every fine spring 
morning. The Emperor and the Em- 
press were then visiting the different 
points of interest in Holy Moscow. I 
passed them in an open carriage several 
times. One day, when they were just 
entering the Kremlin from the Nes- 
kuchny Garden, an enormous crowd 
had lined up on both sides of a’ long 
street from the Zamoskvorechie on the 
right bank of the Moscow River. I rode 
on toward them, although the police 
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had closed the streets to all traffic. I 
said I must go through on important 
business, and to my great surprise was 
permitted to do so. When the Imperial 
carriage was only a few steps from my 
horse, I saluted the Tsar. He looked at 
me with surprise, half-smiling, and re- 
turned my salute. Then, gazing at my 
fine half-Arab and half-English horse, 
he made some remark to the Empress. 

He looked preoccupied and worried, 
and by no means so calm and cheerful 
as when I saw him in Samara. He was 
no longer a gay, carefree youth en 
route to the Orient, but the young 
Emperor of all the Russias who had 
just ascended a perilous and redoubt- 
able throne. I read in his eyes and his 
manner a feeling of disquiet and uncer- 
tainty. Was his new réle too heavy for 
his shoulders? We know that he never 
wished the honor. Was it the terrible 
accident at the Khodynka Field that 
had unnerved him, that tragic Corona- 
tion catastrophe where hundreds of 
people were trodden to death by the 
crowd? Or was it simply fatigue after 
the interminable ceremonies and recep- 
tions of Moscow? I do not know. All I 
remember is my impression, and it was 
not reassuring. 

-A few years previously Nikolai 
Alexandrovich was at Tsarskoe Selo 
when I was there in my military serv- 
ice. He was not yet married, and some- 
times passéd an evening with the offi- 
cers of the Guard — good friends of his 
who now and then joked him about his 
betrothal plans, concerning which con- 
jectures were on all lips. Which of the 
numerous aspirants for that honor 
would become his wife and the future 
Empress? One evening somebody sug- 
gested Alice of Hesse, to which he re- 
plied impatiently: ‘Mimo!’ (‘Good 
night!’). Yet now she was there, this 
Alice of Hesse, sitting beside him, the 
pos Tsaritsa, his wife in spite of him- 
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I saw the Tsar for the third time long 
afterward at Petrograd, shortly before 
the war between Russia and Japan. It 
was in the Hall of Nobles, at a sacred 
concert. Very pale, melancholy, and 
indifferent, he listened to the orchestra 
from the Imperial box. All the evening 
he kept fussing with the collar of his 
uniform, which bothered him. He 
seemed deeply bored and made no 
effort to hide his ennui from the audi- 
ence. I watched him from my seat and 
pondered uneasily on the future of my 
country. I did not dare — no one then 
dared — to voice my fears clearly, but 
I felt that things were going wrong and 
would continue to get worse. When 
there was a change on the throne, so 
many things had to be dealt with at 
once, reformed, created, in our poor, 
huge Russia, and the man who direct- 
ed the affairs of the nation did not 
seem competent or inspired enough for 
that. ... 

I waited. All the world waited for 
some miracle from Heaven to save our 
people, from whom God seemed to 
have averted His face. Every Russian 
who thought and had clarity of vision 
hoped he might get the ear of the 
Tsar, explain things to him, and in- 
terest him in reforms vital for Russia. 

After 1900 I resided in Petrograd, 
where I wrote in the press upon the 
leading questions of the day. I was 
intensely interested in everything that 
occurred in Tsarskoe Selo. I saw the 
Tsar only once, and then from a dis- 
tance, at a regimental review in honor 
of President Loubet. Russia seemed to 
be getting along pretty well at the dawn 
of the century. No one realized the 
calamities that were impending. My 
father was perhaps the only one who 
wrote alarming predictions and fore- 
saw the coming disaster. I was at that 
time a great admirer of the Scandi- 
navian countries, and particularly of 
Sweden. My book on Swedish civiliza- 
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tion attracted considerable attention, 
and somebody advised me to send a 
copy to the Tsar. The Varangians— the 
old name of the Scandinavians — had 
founded the Russian State. I thought 
that they might again serve us as an 
example. So I sent my book, Contem- 
porary Sweden, to the Tsar, hoping 
that he might read it. In it I reviewed 
the influence that Swedes had exer- 
cised upon Russian life for a thousand 
years and argued that contemporary 
Russia could take no better model than 
Sweden to follow in inaugurating her 
own constitutional reforms. 

Nicholas II read my book with at- 
tention. Later, in his famous manifesto 
of October 17, he quoted it and prom- 
ised Russia, almost word for word, the 
five Swedish liberties I had argued we 
should have. 

During our unhappy war with Japan 
—a war of adventure too remote to 
inspire enthusiasm — the Russian peo- 
ple began to manifest a deeply rebel- 
lious spirit. The workers, the peasants, 
the army, every disaffected element of 
society openly blamed the Government. 
Minister Witte was called back to calm 
the tempest. I was then contributing 
to the Novoe Vremia, which the Em- 
peror read. My opinion differed de- 
cidedly from those of other liberal 
journalists, and for this reason at- 
tracted attention. Though far from 
being a reactionary, I said in my arti- 
cles that we were the cause of our own 
misfortunes. I tried to arouse the na- 
tional spirit and to interpret the war 
from an historical standpoint. I also 
wrote a letter to the Tsar, pointing out 
to him that Russia needed a national 
assembly and that he could no longer 
dispense with the aid of such a body; 
and I said that the Zemskii Sobor was 
the only historical form for such a 
representative assembly. 

My letter reached its destination. 
Hundreds of copies were made and dis- 


tributed among high personages of the 
Imperial court by an old family friend. 
My father also read my letter and ap- 
proved it. 

‘I am a stranger to politics,’ he said, 
‘but: your letter is good, and I too be- 
lieve that a Zemskii Sobor might be a 
wise thing.’ 

A few days later the Emperor in- 
vited me officially to come to Tsarskoe 
Selo. 

The Tsar’s office was a very small 
room containing a desk covered with 
papers, a few shelves of books, and 
nothing else. Nicholas II was in the 
white uniform that he wore even in 
winter, without any insignia that would 
distinguish him from the humblest of 
his subjects, from a subaltern or a civil 
servant. I shall never forget this im- 
pression of simplicity, of extreme mod- 
esty, that he produced upon me at the 
outset and that continued throughout 
our interview. He smiled in a friendly 
way, shook my hand, and, seating him- 
self, asked me to do likewise. I men- 
tioned the previous occasions upon 
which I had seen him. He smiled pleas- 
antly. Then, after a short silence, he 
took up the subject of my visit. 

‘I have read your letter and I thank 
you. You believe that it would be a 
good thing for Russia if I were to sum- 
mon a Zemskii Sobor?’ 

‘Yes, your Majesty, I honestly be- 
lieve so. That would be a body purely 
Russian, in harmony with the traditions 
of our history. It would represent all 
the classes that make up Russia. For 
that reason a Zemskii Sobor would be 
the best means of ascertaining the 
wishes and desires of our people, and 
among its members you would doubt- 
less find men who would serve you well 
in governing the country.’ 

‘I should like,’ said the Emperor, ‘to 
give Russia a parliament, but a parlia- 
ment absolutely Russian in spirit.’ 

He emphasized the last words as if 
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to show how independently he made 
up his mind and how thoroughly 
Russian he was. 

‘A Zemskii Sobor,’ I repeated, ‘is an 
ultra-Russian form of parliament. That 
is what we need.’ 

‘My mind is on the peasants,’ con- 
tinued the Tsar without listening to me. 
‘My only thought is the welfare of the 
people, of the peasants. They form a 
majority of our nation. I’m thinking 
only of them.’ 

He was silent as if some serious 
doubt had suddenly arisen in his mind. 
He looked at me and then lowered his 
head, whereupon I went on to detail 
further my own ideas: — 

‘The Zemskii Sobor ought to con- 
sist of two or three thousand members, 
including representatives of all classes: 
the nobles, the petty bourgeoisie, the 
artisans, the peasants, the clergy. 
They ought to meet for a few months 
every year. You, your Majesty, should 
be the permanent President or Head 
of the Sobor. In this way, I believe, 
the will of the people might be made 
known; in this way the members of the 
Sobor, being in proportion to the num- 
ber of the respective classes, would ex- 
press themselves better than delegates 
representing different political parties, 
who are already disputing with each 
other in every corner of Russia and of 
the world. All these Socialists who 
have no real ties with the true life of 
the people, all these political theorists, 
ambitious climbers, jealous rivals —’ 

‘Yes, I wish a Duma, but a truly 
Russian Duma,’ said the Tsar, pro- 
nouncing the word ‘Duma’ for the 
first time and ignoring my idea of a 
Sobor. He was probably thinking of the 
Duma recommended by Minister Buly- 
gin, a parliament borrowed from 
abroad — that disastrous abortion 
that he approved a little later and 
gave to Russia. 

I was often told in the higher circles 
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at Petrograd, by people close to the 
Imperial court, that the Emperor was 
unable to form a firm opinion on any 
subject. He always agreed with the 
last man who talked to him. I do not 
know how far this was true. I only 
know that when I talked to the Tsar I 
convinced myself that he would not 
agree with my proposal. .. . 

I described to the Tsar the practical 
measures that should be taken to as- 
semble a Zemskii Sobor. The Emperor 
ought first to consult the most prom- 
inent members of the Russian Zemstvos. 
They were men competent to work out 
the basis for such a parliament. I put 
my case with spirit and conviction. 
Nicholas II listened to me at times with 
attention, at other times with an in- 
different and wearied air. His gentle 
and calm glance was intelligent; it 
showed kindness but not a spark of 
energy or firmness. He took his ciga- 
rette case from his pocket and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“You do not smoke?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘I have given it 
up.’ 

‘And meat? Your father is a vege- 
tarian.’ 

‘I tried it for four years, but I have 
begun to eat meat again since my ill- 
ness in Egypt.’ 

‘I cannot get along without it,’ said 
the Tsar. ‘I feel weak if I don’t eat 
meat.’ 

I could see that this was a topic in 
which he was really interested — un- 
questionably more interested than in a 
future parliament. Possibly, being in 
feeble health, he imagined meat might 
strengthen him; or perhaps he merely 
thought that a vegetable diet might do 
him good. I was taking very great care 
of my own health at that time, and 
even in Petrograd slept with an open 
window all winter. I took cold baths 
every morning and active exercise. So 
I thought it my duty to give the Tsar 
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some good advice about his health. 
Possibly I had an idea that this would 
make him stronger and more vigorous. 
So I described my regimen at length. I 
told him of my book, My Hygiene. He 
listened without interest and suddenly 
interrupted me: — 

‘You are very fond of Sweden. I 
have read your book.’ 

‘Yes, the Swedes are highly civilized. 
Their civilization is perhaps the highest 
in the whole world. I am a convert to 
the Scandinavian theory — I mean to 
the idea that all our Russian culture 
came from the Varangians and that we 
should imitate them and follow them.’ 

I proceeded to deliver a warm eulogy 
of the institutions and especially the 
schools of Sweden. 

‘Sweden,’ I continued, ‘formerly had 
communes the way we have. The 
Swedish Government divided up the 
common land into farms, giving each 
peasant a freehold. A powerful class 
of well-to-do farmers was thus created 
who afford a sure guaranty for the 
tranquillity of the people. In our 
country the peasant communes are one 
of the great causes of poverty. I have 
written several articles on this subject 
that your Majesty may have seen.’ 

The Emperor looked at me with a 
little more interest and said: ‘I’ve got 
that in mind. It is a great reform that 
Iam going to bring about. It is already 
commenced.’ 

Just then I heard a sound outside 
the door. The Tsar turned his head and 
smiled. Perhaps it was one of his chil- 
dren who had come for him. He rose 
and I understood that the audience was 
over. 

‘Write me when you have anything 
to tell me,’ said the Emperor, extend- 
ing his hand. ‘I want to learn the truth 
and I believe you are sincere.’ 

When I left, I asked myself in a wor- 
ried and discontented way if I had said 
all that I should have said, and if I 
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had spoken with enough energy and 
conviction. 

After this audience I wrote the Tsar 
quite frequently. Now and then I 
noticed that some action was taken 
more or less along the lines I advised. 
Sometimes nothing was done. For in- 
stance, under the influence of the opin- 
ions I continued to hold about Sweden 
and Protestantism, I once sent the 
Tsar a long letter suggesting certain 
church-reforms, not in the direction of 
Lutheranism or of any particular sect, 
but merely to simplify the Orthodox 
service and ceremonies. I suggested 
that all the old Slavic prayers be trans- 
lated into Russian; that seats be placed 
in the churches; that the services be 
shortened and the sacraments be sim- 
plified, without sacrificing the spirit of 
our religion or its magnificent church 
music. 

Laker Maklakov, one of the Minis- 
ters of the Interior, told me that the 
Tsar had not approved my idea and 
was perhaps offended by it. He was 
fanatically religious and entertained 
very different views from mine on this 
question. In his mind the Old Church 
was one of the corner stones of Russia’s 
strength and must not be touched. 

In another letter I begged the Em- 
peror to send away Rasputin, who was 
becoming increasingly offensive to 
every class in Russia, except possibly 
to the little circle that he had gathered 
around him. Not long afterward Ras- 
putin was exiled for a time to Siberia, 
and everybody was delighted. Unhap- 
pily, a few weeks later the court favor- 
ite was recalled to Tsarskoe Selo, and 
never again left Petrograd and its 
neighborhood till his death. 

I saw Nicholas II once more during 
the Great War. He was then with his 
troops in the Grand Headquarters on 
the front at Mogilev. Conditions in 
Russia were going from bad to worse. 
Above all, the food question was 
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frightening everybody. Bread was be- 
coming scarcer and dearer because of 
the demands for provisioning the army, 
and we knew that it would take a 
tremendous effort to save the situa- 
tion. Sturmer was nominated Premier 
and Count Bobrinskii Minister of 
Agriculture. These two nominations, 
especially the first, completely upset 
public opinion. No man, not even the 
most reactionary, was satisfied. 

I was then at our country house at 
Iasnaia Poliana. I thought I had a 
plan for relieving the grain scarcity. 
It seemed to me that setting prices, 
as the Government was doing, was no 
solution of the problem. We should 
first of all take an inventory of all the 
stock of cereals in Russia and Siberia, 
and then requisition and distribute 
them to the people and the army. We 
should have to do a lot of other things 
— among them prohibit exports, which 
continued, tomy utter despair, through- 
out the entire war. Flour was carried 
by thousands of sacks from the Nicholas 
Station to the Finland Station in Pet- 
rograd and was unquestionably sent 
eventually to Germany. No one 
stopped this piece of criminal infamy, 
and when I published an article upon 
it in the Novoe Vremia it was read, but 
thousands on thousands of sacks con- 
tinued uninterruptedly to pass the 
windows of my house, on their way 
from the Nicholas Station to the Fin- 
land Station and on their way to 
Germany. 

Suddenly I decided to go to Mogilev 
and talk to the Emperor personally if 
he would receive me. I carefully wrote 
out my plan for food-control, intending 
to send it to the Tsar if I could not see 
him personally. One of my old school- 
mates, Count Sheremetev, was on the 
Emperor’s staff and I appealed to him. 
Sheremetev was living at the Hétel de 
France, in Mogilev, with the Polish 
prince, Count Zamojski. My old 
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friend received me with his usual kind- 
ness and promised that he would men- 
tion me to Nicholas II that very after- 
noon, during the auto ride that he took 
daily with the Emperor. 

Next morning Sheremetev came to 
me and said that my errand was done. 
‘I mentioned you to the Emperor, and 
the Emperor is glad you have come; 
but he apologizes for not being able to 
receive you. He repeated several 
times that I must apologize for him. 
He seems to like you. But he has our 
whole front to think about, and just at 
this time all the Cabinet is here — 
Sturmer, Bobrinskii, and all the others. 
In addition the Japanese Prince Ito 
has just arrived to pay his respects. 
We have to receive him suitably. The 
Tsar directed me to get your plan and 
to give it to him at dinner to-day.’ 

I had no alternative but to deliver 
to Sheremetev the paper I had brought 
with me and to leave. I felt deeply dis- 
couraged and utterly lost hope for 
Russia. Sturmer, Bobrinskii, Prince 
Ito, banquets! Apparently no one had 
the slightest idea of what was brewing 
back in the interior. So much the 
worse! 

I decided to depart that very evening 
and, while waiting for my train, took 
an afternoon walk through the city. 

Imagine my surprise when almost the 
first person I saw passing on the street 
was the Tsar, in an open carriage. At 
his side was his son, the young Alexei 
Nikolaevich, who was then twelve or 
thirteen years old. He appeared well 
and happy, and a kindly smile wreathed 
his gentle and delicate countenance. 
The Tsar looked pale, tired, and wor- 
ried. However, he smiled when he 
made some remark to his son. He did 
not notice me and I never saw him 


A few months later I left Russia on 
a long trip to the Orient — Japan, 
China, and India. I felt that a terrible 
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catastrophe was hanging over my coun- 
try and that nothing could avert it. 
The soldiers, returning from the front, 
openly boasted that they were going to 
upset the Government and do away 
with all its supporters as soon as the 
war was over. Peasants were singing 
the same song. The Liberals were agi- 
tating more busily than ever, feeling 
that their hour was approaching. The 
upper circles, half of whose members 
had been killed at the front, were losing 
their power to resist. A spasm of mor- 
tal agony and despair shot through our 
immense country as it lay abandoned 
and helpless. 

It was at Honolulu, in the midst of 
the Pacific, that I learned the incredible 
news that the Tsar had abdicated. 
The passengers of the steamer clus- 
tered around me and asked me what I 
thought of it. Everybody was im- 
mensely happy and well satisfied. 

‘Why are you so glad?’ I asked. 

‘Why not? There’s Kerenskii. Rus- 
sia is at last liberated from the despot- 
ism of the Tsars. Then —’ 

‘All this will merely bring something 
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still worse, still more terrible,’ I replied 
sadly. ‘I do not see anything promising 
about it.’ 

Kerenskii’s name was on every lip. 
I did not know him. He was a nullity 
to me. That day the Honolulu news- 
papers printed what I had said. My 
opinions surprised everybody. Tolstoi, 
the son of the great Tolstoi, expressing 
such reactionary sentiments! But I 
had spoken as a man who knew and 
loved his country, and my father in my 
place would have done the same. Any 
patriot, any Christian, any statesman, 
every honest and sincere man in Rus- 
sia could have said nothing different. 
A country is never redeemed by sud- 
denly destroying its institutions and 
historical traditions. It is never re- 
deemed by violence and class war, but 
only by the slow amelioration of laws 
and customs. The Russia of the future 


_will be a better country, not because 


she had a revolution, nor because of 
the external changes that have hap- 
pened to her, but solely as the result of 
the new laws and institutions that she 
will gradually create for herself. 


FASCIST MANNERS AND MANNERISMS 


BY ELLEN LUNDBERG-NYBLOM 


From Géteborgs Handels och Sjéfarts Tidning, January 21 
(SwepisH Liseray Datty) 


‘TuE idyl is over! Italy has come to, in 
power and glory.’ 

The expression is not mine. It was 
made by an intelligent and cultivated 
Italian woman — with a half-sigh for 
the past and a glowing look of pride 
and confidence in Italy’s future. 

She is right. The idyl is over. Life 
in Italy has begun to strive for up-to- 


date forms. In some respects there have 
been visible improvements. Like a 
Damocles sword Fascism hangs over 
the heads of the peaceable Italian citi- 
zens. There is no longer any real repose 
in their minds. They have been torn 
from their dolce far niente and are still 
only half awake. They have to brace 
up and try to keep the pace. It comes 
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a bit hard. The ‘glory’ demands sacri- 
fices which are bothersome enough. 
But since Italy — according to the 
Italians themselves — ‘made the war, 
won the victory, and concluded the 
peace,’ she has, of course, certain obli- 
gations. The empire nightmare rides 
her brain. Perhaps she has begun to 
realize that it is easier to win a position 
than to keep it. This may be the reason 
why the infantile Italian people, who 
suddenly consider themselves the ad- 
vance guard of civilization, for the time 
being appear to be so arrogant and un- 
necessarily zealous in the fulfillment of 
their duties as ‘leaders.’ 

Children like to play at being grown- 
ups and, like all children playing that 
game, the Italians take their réle with 
excessive solemnity. They are so 
anxious about their dignity. Every 
little functionary regards himself as a 
potential Mussolini; every proclama- 
tion is adorned with many and dazzling 
words; every demonstration is held 
with a gravity and a pathos that seem 
affected. The Italians are, after all, a 
people of exaggerations —of violent 
contrasts. They are fond of many and 
fine words, the sound of which has the 
power to dazzle and seduce them. 

When they act as they do now, the 
old saying comes to mind, ‘Du sublime 
au ridicule il n’y a qu’un pas.’ At pres- 
ent they are not far from balancing on 
the margin between the two. Picture 
postals of Mussolini are inscribed ‘II 
Duce’ or ‘Il ré det re.’ What will the 
next climax offer? Or will it be an 
anticlimax? 

Some time ago the Fascisti of all 
Tuscany held a demonstration at Flor- 
ence. About 15,000 persons of all ages 
were gathered together. They made an 
impressive picture, well adapted to the 
beautiful old Renaissance frame. The 
procession, stretching out of sight, 
trickled down Via Tornabuoni across 
Ponte S. Trinita, with the old and new 
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bright-colored banners carried among 
the ranks and the red lilies of Florence 
on a white background held highest of 
all. The marchers were reflected in 
the pale-yellow waters of the Arno, — 
men, youths, children, accompanied by 
everyday Florentines, — all en route 
for the Piazza Pitti, where speeches 
were to be made. The faces of the par- 
ticipants were very solemn. Many of 
them had their chests so covered with 
medals and ribbons that one wondered 
how they could have earned them all in 
a single lifetime. 

While the long column passed by I 
had conversation with a blacksmith 
and a coachman. They were not over- 
enthusiastic. 

‘Celebrations, banners, standards, 
drums, trumpets! That is all people 
care about,’ grumbled the blacksmith, 
‘even if they don’t have a handful of 
macaroni in the pot.’ 

Panem et Circenses. It is still true. 
And if there must be a choice they take 
the entertainments. I assume the old 
blacksmith knew his countrymen and I 
believe he was right. 
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There is not the old cosiness about 
travel in Italy, even though the trains 
are fairly on time, and window- and 
curtain-straps which some years ago 
disappeared into ‘private ownership’ 
have recently been restored. All the 
tasse and bolli, which add to one’s bills, 
and the majority of which apply only 
to foreigners, are troublesome enough, 
to say nothing of the new laws that 
one encounters where least expected. 

Thus a few days ago I was escorted 
to a distant booth in the railroad sta- 
tion at Florence by a tall Fascist who 
decreed I should pay for the two hand- 
bags I am accustomed to take with me 
on the trains. A young clerk with long 
hair, which he continually had to 
stroke back from his forehead with a 
small, dirty hand, adorned with many 
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rings and mourning-edged nails, wrote 
10.50 on a receipt which he handed me. 
I gave him eleven lire. He had no 
change. ‘You ’Il have to go out and get 
change, or else wait until the others 
have passed,’ he remarked and threw 
back my money. Behind me was a long 
line of other victims. Impossible to do 
either! Time was pressing. I decided 
to try a joke. ‘Are there really not fifty 
centesimi in all Italy?’ I asked. ‘Take 
my eleven lire and give the fifty centes- 
imi to the poor!’ Thereupon I at- 
tempted to leave, but the man became 
furious. He yelled that I should beheld, 
that my receipt and my bags should 
be taken away from me. Then my kind 
porter solved the situation by lending 
me the wretched soldi. The matter was 
settled and we marched out on the 
platform. But no! Out from his booth 
emerged the long-haired clerk, followed 
by the gigantic Fascist. The little man 
stopped me with an imperious gesture. 

‘Signora,’ he said solemnly, raising 
his dirty index finger, ‘Italy is not to be 
belittled. We,’ turning his finger to his 
own chest, ‘lead civilization! It is we 
who teach and educate the world! Re- 
member that!” 

Once more I tried to take the matter 
asa joke. ‘It is too bad,’ I said, ‘I have 
lived in Italy many years, but the 
most I have learned is to be provoked 
at you ten times a day.’ Fortunately 
the train then steamed in and I escaped 
further sermons. 

But that is not far from the way one 
feels — now more so than ever. You 
are pleased, for instance, at having 
found a good-natured accommodating 
shopkeeper who has provided a bar- 
gain. An hour later you discover that 
the kind man has sold you a defective 
article, and you get out of temper. 

Someone has said: ‘An Italian can 
deceive you more delightfully than any- 
one else.’ That was the truth. Nowa- 
days the amiability is not so common 
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as in the ‘good old days.’ But there is 
no rule without exception. Sometimes 
one encounters Italian tradesmen who 
show unlimited confidence. They seem 
to be willing to let you carry home half 
their stock to try out the different arti- 
cles or their effect in the room without 
asking as security so much as your 
address. And among the people them- 
selves you frequently discover an in- 
born culture, fine feelings, and a firm, 
self-sacrificing devotion that is both 
touching and genuine. Such qualities 
I should call typically Italian. 

But what one inevitably misses in 
Italy is a moderately educated middle 
class, which makes mixing among ‘or- 
dinary’ people easy and agreeable. 
The middle class everywhere consti- 
tutes the majority and in Italy it is, on 
the whole, not attractive. The average 
Italian is both kindly and accommo- 
dating, but he seems to feel an inborn 
urge to yell and ‘carry on’ — the Vene- 
tians excepted. Wherever he goes he 
takes up a lot of room, spits on the 
floor, sings aloud when he feels like it, 
eats in anything but an appetizing 
manner, and generally feels quite a casa 
sua in public places. 

At the same time these nervous and 
convulsively lively people appear to be 
remarkably patient and good-natured 
when they have to wait or be crowded 
or undergo any kind of disagreeable, 
boresome process. They take things 
very much at their ease. They are 
never hurried. On such occasions it is 
we Northerners who appear impatient 
and nervous. 

On the other hand a number of laws 
or regulations have no meaning for the 
Italians. ‘No Smoking,’ ‘No Spitting,’ 
‘No Crossing’ are like those rules that 
are written only to be broken. 

A few days ago I observed a young 
Fascist on the train to Perugia. He 
came from Rome, where he had been to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Marcia 
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di Roma. To a pair of reverently lis- 
tening friends he was relating his ex- 
periences, while he had his legs up on 
the seat (the latest Fascist prohibi- 
tion), smoked (‘Smoking Forbidden’), 
and continually spat on the carpet. 
The next day I saw him again at the 
railroad station of Perugia. He was the 
station agent himself! The example is 
rather typical. 

It will probably take generations be- 
fore certain general rules are obeyed 
like unwritten laws, when personal 
habit becomes subordinated to the 
common comfort. Such a habit among 
the Italians is smoking. One is waited 
on in stores, banks, and railroad sta- 
tions by clerks who live with a cig- 
arette in the corner of the mouth. 
They count bills, write out tickets, 
make up packages, roll up cloth, mount 
on ladders — always with the cigarette 
in the mouth or between the fingertips. 
Mussolini’s firm hand does not seem to 
have stretched far enough to forbid 
smoking in offices. Perhaps he knows 
his Black Shirts well enough to realize 
that such a ban would arouse dangerous 
opposition. 

On the other hand: Mussolini has at- 
tempted to reduce the number of fétes. 
They are still many, however; their 
name is legion. How can there be any 
real continuity in the school work when 
the schools are continually closed for 
religious or royal festivals? Only re- 
cently they were closed three days on 
the occasion of the visit of the Spanish 
King and Queen. An Italian, with 
whom I recently discussed the subject, 
was in despair. ‘Deliver us from all 
these eternal celebrations,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘They keep us from living, 
working, and becoming human again! 
The poor Italian flag is hoisted up and 
down, put out and taken in so many 
times each week that if this is to con- 
tinue the flag ought to be made water- 
proof and left out in all weathers.’ 
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But with all the glory that the 
war, the victory, and Mussolini have 
brought the country, the population 
lives in a sort of supernationalistic 
orgy, which is continually stimulated 
in order to keep up the enthusiasm and 
to fortify the strength of Fascism. 

The secret of Mussolini’s unexam- 
pled power lies partly in his strong 
will. The Italian wants someone to 
boss him, someone to show the way and 
speak loudly to him. But the proud 
words and promises which Mussolini 
constantly pronounces about his coun- 
try and its people have been accepted 
by the Italians and transformed into a 
quite narrow-minded self-complacency 
which does not promote the spiritual 
growth that this second risorgimento 
was intended to mean. The sweetish 
odor of chauvinism is in the air and at 
times it becomes a bit nauseating. 

Italy offers still another surprise. It 
has become a military State. The ma- 
jority of those one meets on streets and ° 
market places are in uniform. Parades, 
manceuvres, guards of honor, reviews, 
and so forth, follow each other end- 
lessly. When such a line of soldiers 
passes by, one encounters many an 
honest, attractive face among the rank 
and file. The common people, there- 
fore! But among the thousands of lit- 
tle, trim, powdered, and otherwise fem- 
ininely finished gentlemen who swarm 
the streets or sit in the cafés at all 
hours of the day, and who cast nasty, 
voracious glances at all young girls 
they pass without the least respect 
either for womanly modesty or for 
what is required of 4 gentleman — 
among them one looks in vain for the 
makings of that new, glorious Italy, 
which flutters on all lips or hovers in 
the air like a new Fata Morgana. 

In the civic palace of Bologna one of 
Italy’s most celebrated war-heroes 
spoke a few days ago about Fascism 
and closed with these words: ‘We are 
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the nation that leads civilization! 
Other nations imitate us, and those un- 
able to do that — envy us.’ 

It is fine and noble for a nation to be 
great. But I‘ venture to believe that 
the quality does not come all at once 
or through the daring ingenuity of a 
single man. And, while the young men 
pay so much attention to their appear- 
ance and their clothes, there is some- 
thing lacking in the virile ‘nerve’ 
which constitutes an indispensable re- 
quirement for a country’s healthy fu- 
ture. The feminine element in the 
Italian nature needs to be eliminated 
and replaced with more marrow. But 
how? Perhaps the beginning has been 
made already, though the results are 
so far quite insignificant. 

Mussolini works intensely, indefat- 
igably. To-day, as emphatically as 
when he made his opening address to 
the Senate, he preaches work. And 
there can be no question but that a cer- 
tain contingent has heeded his warnings. 
Otherwise it would be sad indeed. But 
— Italy has fifty million inhabitants. 
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‘The childhood of our race passed by, 

And idleness became a pain,’ 
sings Verner von Heidenstam, the 
Swedish nationalist poet. The Italian 
childhood seems to have passed by, 
even though one cannot assert that 
idleness has become a pain. The Ital- 
ians are awake, and ahead of them they 
see an immense uncultivated field. The 
plough and the spade are in the soil 
and the threatening voice of Mussolini 
commands, ‘Work!’ And the country, 
fortunately, no one can spoil. The 
mountains, the sea, the monuments, 
the air, the light! All those things 
remain and will remain forever beau- 
tiful, forever thrilling, forever un- 
changeable! 

But the conditions, the people are 
changed. The older generation admits 
it with a sigh. The younger generation 
declares itself ‘poor in everything, ex- 
cept ideals.’ That is not, however, the 
impression one gets. Materially speak- 
ing, Italy has progressed in many re- 
spects. But the idyl is over. One can- 
not help missing it! 


FASCISM FACES THE BALLOT BOX 


BY GUGLIELMO SALVADORI 


From the New Statesman, March 1 
(Lonpon Lisrrat Lasor WEEKLY) 


THE strange admiration which so 
many English papers and English 
people show for Fascism can be ex- 
plained only by a want of knowledge. 
Fascism is taken as a synonym of na- 
tionalism and patriotism. But as for 
nationalism, there is an older party of 
that name, which, though having as its 
motto a greater Italy, and though 


representing the small imperialistic and 
militaristic current and the idea of 
State authority versus the individual 
rights of the citizens, has never tried to 
overstep the law, proceeding always by 
constitutional methods; only after the 
advent of Fascism has it fused itself 
with the new party. And as for 
patriotism, it is not too much to say 
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that the great majority of Italian 
patriots look with great suspicion at 
the new state of things, and are ex- 
tremely anxious as to what it may 
bring about, for no good patriot and 
law-abiding citizen can look with ap- 
proval at illegality and dictatorship. 
The Red and the Black Shirts are 
antitheses — the one came to free, the 
other to bind. 

The salient feature of Fascism is ille- 
gality. An incident has just taken 
place at the station of Florence which, 
though almost too common to excite 
remark here, I will cite as an example. 
The Corriere della Sera, the gravest and 
most widely circulated newspaper in 
Italy, published at Milan, was waited 
for at the station by some thirty Fas- 
cisti, allarmed. As the bundles of news- 
papers were unloaded, at two o’clock in 
the early afternoon, the Fascisti seized 
upon them, carried them out, and in 
the piazza before the station made a 
bonfire of them, under the eyes of a 
gaping crowd that knew better than to 
interfere, since the Fascisti shoot at 
sight. The police made a feint of pro- 
testing, but knew that to arrive late 
would please the Government, and in 
any case the arrests they might make 
would not be maintained. That the 
police should stand aside for such rea- 
sons when the law is violated is enough 
to characterize and condemn any 
government, 

Another recent incident is that of 
Cesare Sobrero, correspondent of the 
Stampa and Giorno di Napoli, two well- 
known daily papers, which, like the 
Corriere della Sera, indulged in some 
criticism, cautious perforce, of the 
party in power. Sobrero was called to 
the police station and admonished to be 
careful, for his remarks had not pleased 
the Prime Minister! The truth is the 
one thing one cannot now say or print 
in Italy. 

Many other so-called episodes occur 
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all over the country — which indeed 
are not episodes but a method. At 
Genoa an ex-deputy is hindered from 
speaking in a private house among 
friends — Fascisti irrupt. At Bari two 
members of Parliament belonging to 
that province are banished. In the 
neighborhood of Rome the Popolari 
Party — in opposition — is prevented 
from preparing for the elections. The 
Fascio of Friuli decrees that the opposi- 
tion shall present no candidate for the 
administrative elections. These in- 
fringements of the most elementary 
rights of citizenship might be multiplied 
without end. 

It was during the short period of 
aberration that succeeded the war, with 
its strikes and red flags, already on the 
wane by September 1920, when the oc- 
cupation of the factories had proved to 
the workmen themselves that they 
could not get on alone, that the bour- 
geoisie decided to bind themselves 
together (Fascio=bundle, bound) to 
support the State in case of strikes, and 
combat the well-organized Socialists. 
So far, so good; when order, which was 
gradually returning, was established, 
the Fascio was to have unloosed itself, 
having merited well of a grateful na- 
tion. Everything was contributing to 
this end — time, which in itself calms 
and settles, the staid Catholic Popolari 
Party with its great influence among 
the peasantry, the tragic example of 
Russia, and, last but not least, the ob- 
vious uselessness of strikes when too 
often abused as a weapon. It was then 
that the ex-Socialist Mussolini saw his 
opportunity; or rather the clique that 
financed him did, using him as a tool to 
combat Socialism and its anticapitalis- 
tic principles. 

Mussolini had left his party at the 
beginning of the war, and with money 
paid him by France — as he cheerfully 
admits — started the newspaper, Pop- 
olo d'Italia, to make propaganda for 
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Italy’s intervention in the war. The 
Socialists wept for their lost leader, 
whom they knew for a man, if not of an 
elevated type, at least of energy and 
organizing talent, astute rather than 
intelligent, and they regretted him still 
more when they saw his success. He 
chanced, whether from luck or cunning, 
to base his influence on the generation 
of boys who had grown up wild, nerv- 
ous, and idle, with their fathers in the 
trenches and their anxious mothers 
doing men’s work away from home, 
with the schools and workshops in dis- 
order, and the ways of war their daily 
food — with D’Annunzio’s raid on 
Fiume as an object lesson in coups de 
main. 

These boys were in their teens when 
the Fasci began and gave them an out- 
let for their restlessness. Mussolini 
pandered to their tastes, to the boyish 
love of make-up and adventure. He 
dressed them in sinister black shirts, 
with a white skull or some other darkly 
romantic emblem embroidered on the 
pockets; he encouraged mysterious noc- 
turnal ‘punitive’ excursions in auto- 
cars packed as full as they could hold of 
excited youth, well armed, to burn down 
Socialist mutual-society clubs, and 
afterward private houses, for ‘reprisal’ 
if anyone rebelled, shooting at sight, 
partly for fear and partly for bravado, 
all who resisted — learning the man- 
ners and bearing of stage villains. He 
taught them to consider themselves 
above the law, and all their crimes 
glorious, for this, he said, was patriot- 
ism. A true corrupter of youth, our 
Mussolini! But his chief teaching was 
the contempt for law — the only obe- 
dience was to himself, and to the King 
in so far as he patronized him. 

On Mussolini’s accession to power 
after the mascherade of the March on 
Rome, — permitted chiefly because it 
was not taken very seriously, and done 
to amuse the boys, — it was hoped by 
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many that the Fasci would be unbound, 
and that Mussolini would govern in the 
ordinary legal way, respecting the 
Italian Constitution. But, too vain and 
not great enough to do this, he pre- 
ferred to keep his devoted satellites, 
who began to find it rather dull, with no 
more nocturnal excursions, no man- 
hunts. Mussolini then invented an- 
other diversion: he changed his Black 
Shirts into a militia, with Roman 
names — consuls, decurions, centuri- 
ons, and so forth—and the Roman 
salute of extended arm. Julius Cesar 
and his host! 

The militia are 300,000, to be in- 
creased to 500,000, armed and more or 
less drilled — a real army. Yet they in 
no way depend on thearmy or the King, 
but on Mussolini himself. He may 
threaten civil war with them, and does 
threaten to have anybody shot who 
criticizes this creature of his making, 
La Milizia per la Difesa Nazionale. 
But, as we have the army and navy for 
national defense, the very name is false. 

They are not a corps of volunteers to 
help the army in case of need, as for- 
eigners probably think, but a means to 
terrorize internal opposition, and daily, 
systematically, they take the law into 
their own hands, and are never pun- 
ished for crimes against life and prop- 
erty, although severely for disobe- 
dience to their own rules. We can 
imagine how they will behave during 
the excitement of the coming general 
elections in April— elections which 
will be a sorry farce, and which ex- 
Minister Orlando and other leaders of 
the Liberal Democratic Party declined 
to countenance, declaring their inten- 
tion of withdrawing from public life. 

After the most definite assertions of 
complete independence and _ intransi- 
gence, expressing in most impolite and 
vulgar language the deep disgust all 
other parties caused him, Mussolini has 
sent messenger after messenger to Or- 
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lando, begging, almost imploring him 
to join the list of government candi- 
dates, not as a representative of his 
party, but on his personal merits. After 
much demur Orlando, and a few other 
notabilities of the same Democratic 
Party, have accepted, making it a con- 
dition that the Constitution and Par- 
liament shall be respected, and hoping 
doubtless in this way to curb the dan- 
gerous career of the present Govern- 
ment. 

That it is dangerous there is no 
doubt. Strangers who come abroad see 
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that the country seems quiet, but order 
imposed outside the law cannot be du- 
rable. When the image of order, with 
feet of clay, falls suddenly, as fall it 
must, those countries that have not 
taken the trouble to look below the sur- 
face will have done Italy an ill service 
in encouraging the kind of infatuation 
for Mussolini which has come over 
many people, even among the Italians; 
and chief of these countries is England, 
whose press and whose subjects abroad 
hail Mussolini as the savior of his 
country! 


SAND 


BY MARGARET ORMISTON 
[Observer] 


I am lord of the waterless waste, I am king of the desert, 

I fill the lone spaces, and sprinkle the floor of the sea; 

I sift and I crumble my atoms with passionless labor, 

While the ages swing on to their goal, and the centuries flee. 


I am patient: I wait while the times and the seasons go over, 

Ere I swallow your pomp and your pride, the work of your hands. 
I have hidden your far-faméd cities, your tombs, and your temples, 
And their glory lies choked ’neath the weight of devouring sands! 


Ye are dragging the past from the deep of untroubled oblivion, 
And piercing the secrets of old? It is well: I can wait. 

Can ye conquer, O pygmies, whose life is a breath and a vapor? 
Nay, behold, I am ancient as Time, relentless as Fate! 





SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA 


BY MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 


[This article is an abridgment of a chapter from Unamuno’s Andanzas y Visiones 
Espafiolas. The author, possibly the most distinguished man of letters in Spain, has 
recently been exiled to the Canary Islands by the Military Directory on account of his 
criticism of the present régime. Santiago de Compostela, in the heart of Galicia, is one 
of the most famous places of pilgrimage in Spain. Local legend says that the body of 
the ‘ Apostle James the Great, one of the sons of Thunder,’ lies buried there.] 


THE railway runs beside the beautiful 
River Arosa and passes close to Padr6n, 
anciently called Iria Flavia, where it is 
said the Apostle dwelt for a time. It is 
even said — blessed are those who be- 
lieve it — that a stone which is pre- 
served in the local church of Santiago 
is the very stone to which was moored 
the boat which transported his body. 

Once past Padrén the towers of 
Santiago began to appear in sight. 
I was reminded of Salamanca, my own 
town, for these are unquestionably 
the two Spanish collegiate and episco- 
pal cities that most resemble each 
other, although Salamanca is more 
open, more lively, more sunny — and 
more paved. The sandy hue of plate- 
resca Salamanca is golden in the sun- 
shine and she boasts a profusion of 
foliage designs and other delicate archi- 
tectural traceries difficult to produce 
in the hard granite of Santiago, which 
soon turns black beneath that leaden 
and dripping sky, and gives the city of 
Compostela its distinguishing air of 
austerity and sombreness. 

Yet I do not find this sombreness 
ugly. The ruas of Compostela, bor- 
dered by arcades beneath which stu- 
dents and priests pass up and down, 
indicate a city given to study and 
prayer, yet leaving place for the con- 
quests of love. They bring to my mind 
furtive loves, dark tragedies, dreams of 
mystery among swarthy-skinned lovers 
beneath sullen skies, keeping trysts 
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which might be sacrilegious amid the 
dark Roman aisles of the Cathedral. 

The Cathedral crowns and absorbs 
everything else. Its principal or west- 
ern fagade, called the Obradeiro, stands 
on one side of the largest and stoniest 
square of Santiago, which is flanked 
by four monumental edifices — the 
Cathedral itself, the royal hospital 
ordered built by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella for the use of pilgrims, the theo- 
logical seminary, and the ancient 
College of San Jerénimo. 

Within the facade of the Obradeiro, 
giving entrance to the Cathedral, 
stands the stupendous Portico de la 
Gloria, Spain’s triumph of sculpture. 
Words fail to describe this poem in 
stone which breathes the art and piety 
of the Middle Ages. The carven marble 
in its eternal youth speaks to us of a 
juvenile faith, a sort of virgin mother 
of the most comforting visions. Sur- 
rounding the figure of Our Lord show- 
ing His wounds amid the four Evangel- 
ists, the ancients of the Apocalypse, 
with their musical instruments in their 
hands, are absorbed in their never- 
ending ecstasy. 

Prophets and apostles smile on us 
at a lower level. The polychrome stone 
speaks, almost sings. Mathew, the 
author of this architectural wonder, 
prays, in stone, at the base of the por- 
tico, kneeling and gazing at the altar 
upon which stands the sepulchre of the 
Apostle. Worthy of our great Roman 
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cathedral is this Portico de Gloria. 
The Roman style, severe and dignified, 
does not lapse into the frivolous moods 
into which the Gothic sometimes falls. 
The religious gravity of the Roman 
does not lend itself to the literary sen- 
timentalities of the Gothic. This San- 
tiago Cathedral suggests first of all the 
idea of a sepulchre, almost of a cata- 
comb. It is very far from the rainbow 
picturesqueness of the Cathedral of 
Leon. In Santiago one must pray, 
somehow or other; it is not enough to 
make literature about it. Its lofty 
gallery reminds us of the ardent pil- 
grims who once slept there. And it was 
for the purpose of fumigating the 
Cathedral, purging it of the stench 
which those pilgrims left behind them, 
that the famous botafumeiro or censer 
was constructed, which still hangs 
from the great arch and is swung from 
the crossing of the transepts. 

While the towers of the Cathedral 
dominate the city, yet they are sur- 
rounded by many others, and from 
the promenade of Herradura the view 
reminds one of a dark forest of stone 
rising above the smiling verdure of 
the fields. Near by is San Martin 
Pineiro, now a papal seminary, for- 
merly a Benedictine monastery, sol- 
emn, spacious, and bare. And, poor 
and simple as the saint of Assisi, 
stands also the temple of Saint Francis. 
No suggestion of florid sandy-hued 
Salamanca clings about the austere 
granite of Compostela. 

Later we wander about those ruas 
of Santiago, past their corners and 
niches, across the stony plazas and 
under the arcades which once resound- 
ed with the prayers of the pilgrims and 
to-day, on warm evenings, whisper 
the sighs of modern lovers. For, even 
more than in gayer cities bright with 
sunshine, even more than in the open 
country, love prevails here as a relief 
and consolation in these old gray 
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towns, priestly and academic, weighed 
down with the gloom of ages. In the 
long winter nights, with the rain 
steadily falling and the countless bells 
tolling, what else is there to do? 

Could I, in dry hard prose, give you 
a more vivid impression of Santiago 
than a local peasant poet has furnished 
us in these words: ‘Cemetery of the 
living! Strange city, at once beautiful 
and ugly, at once alluring and detest- 
able, like some creature that attracts 
and repels us! Something in you ex- 
tinguishes enthusiasm and draws us 
away from the world of happy dreams 
toward a land of arid truth.’ 

One has somewhat the same feeling 
when set down on the plains of Castile, 
for there is a close relationship be- 
tween the spirit of Castile and that of 
Compostela. Santiago is the most 
Castilian thing there is in Galicia — 
it is a profoundly Castilian place, a 
Castile with a wet and leaden sky. 
A visitor feels very far from the smiling 
lowlands of Pontevedra or the meadows 
bordering the Minho as he walks the 
streets of Compostela. But Santiago 
is one of the hearts of Spain; the Gali- 
cian characteristics seem obliterated 
under the surge of the common soul of 
Spain, basically Castilian — the na- 
tional soul. 

Not in vain was Santiago for cen- 
turies a centre of international pilgrim- 
ages. The international submerges all 
narrow regionalisms and invigorates 
the national. The devout pilgrims in 
coming to Santiago came to Spain, 
and traversed not merely Galicia but 
Spain. They came to visit the sepul- 
chre of the patron saint of Spain and 
not alone Galicia. Our medieval 
battle-cry was Santiago y cierra Espaita, 
but when Saint James took Spain in 
his grasp he broke down and threw 
open her interior barriers and engaged 
all her people in the common conflict 
against the Moor. 
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The sepulchre of Santiago is one that 
belongs to all Spain. The sepulchre in 
Galicia may be the tomb of a certain 
Priscillianus, who was a Galician, a 
Gnostic, and a Bishop of Avila, who 
in the fourth century combined some 
features of Galician paganism with 
certain Christian doctrines; in baptiz- 
ing the superstitious Celts he endeav- 
ored to Christianize his people. He was 
beheaded at Treves; his body was ap- 
parently brought back to his native 
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Galicia, and his sepulchre probably 
became a place of pious pilgrimage. 
Later would there not be an advantage 
in adopting this and giving the sanction 
of orthodoxy to the pilgrimages by the 
aid of a new legend, in the same spirit 
in which Priscillianus himself baptized 
the superstitious Celts? For one must 
say that a modern man of critical mind, 
however Catholic he may be, can 
hardly admit that the body of Saint 
James Major lies in Compostela. 


CEREMONIES AT THE VATICAN 


BY COUNT ALBRECHT MONTGELAS 


From Vossische Zeitung, January 20 
(Beruw Lrserat Datty) 


Ir is shortly before one o’clock —a 
clear but cold day. A strong easterly 
wind blows across St. Peter’s Square, 
sweeping along in spray the waters of 
the fountains, so that the cobblestones 
are wet as far as the colonnades. It is 
impossible to cut across, and in order to 
avoid the shower, we must take refuge 
under the arches. Men and women 
run up the stairway which leads to the 
bronze gate at the end of the straight 
portico. All the women wear black 
lace shawls on their heads. 

It is the hour for audience with the 
Pope. This ceremony has three forms. 
An ordinary, general audience is held 
in a large hall, where the Pope, ac- 
companied by the clerical chamberlains 
and the Maestro di camera, Monsignor 
Caccia Dominioni, bestows his blessing 
on the kneeling populace, and then re- 
turns to his private apartments. But 
previously the Pope has appeared in 
the small throne-room where a few 


visitors, admitted to private audience 
have ranged themselves along one of 
the walls. Here the Holy Father ex- 
tends to each his hand to be kissed, 
and to some he also speaks. Still 
earlier, usually late in the forenoon, 
the real private audiences have taken 
place. To these, only diplomats, cardi- 
nals, dignitaries of the curia, and others 
of high rank are admitted. 


Passing through the bronze gate, 
where a Swiss guard in his bright uni- 
form with a halberd on his shoulder 
was walking back and forth, I entered 
the Vatican and then went straight 
up the large stairway as far as the 
Damasus Court. Here I was received 
by two Papal chamberlains, wearing a 
uniform quite similar to that of the 
Italian carabinieri, only with a white 
and yellow cockade on their two- 
peaked caps, who directed me to a 
large door to the left, from which a 
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wide stairway leads up to the ante- 
chambers of the Papal apartments. 
There, at the entrance to the throne- 
room, stood two gigantic Papal gen- 
darmes, wearing tremendous bearskin 
caps, recalling those of Napoleon’s 
grenadiers. About thirty persons had 
already assembled in the small throne- 
room into which I was conducted: 
secular clergy, monks of various orders, 
and laymen. The gentlemen wore 
frock coats; the ladies wore black, 
high-necked gowns, black Spanish veils 
on their heads, and were without 
gloves. There were also children; little 
girls in white, even white veils. The 
grown-ups, though at heart not less 
excited themselves, admonished the 
impatient little ones, and gave them 
additional instructions how to behave. 
A narrow chamber on the right 
connects the small throne-room with 
the personal apartments of the Pope. 
At the door of this intermediary cham- 
ber stood two young members of the 
noble guard in gorgeous uniforms, 
wearing helmets like those of the 
French cuirassiers, but without the 
horsehair plumes. In addition, there 
were the officer of the day, and 
the officiating honorary chamberlain, 
wearing an admiral’s hat and dagger. 


A bell rings. The private audience 
is over; the Pope is on his way to 
his apartments. Those present range 
themselves against the wall. Then the 
clerical chamberlain, a young Mon- 
signor, appears and asks one of the 
gentlemen present — an author from 
Turin — and myself to take position 
in the small intermediary chamber. 
At the same moment, the Pope, ac- 
companied by Monsignor Caccia, ar- 
rives, and we kneel. The Pope speaks 
three or four words with the Italian 
gentleman, and then approaches me. 

To me he also extends his hand. 
Then Monsignor Caccia says: ‘Un 
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tedesco.’ The Pope, who had already 
half turned to go, pauses a moment 
and speaks to me in German. Slowly, 
as is his wont, but fluently, he asks 
where I come from, and tells me how 
he rejoices that better political feeling 
now prevails in Germany. When I 
begin to speak of the distress and the 
high cost of living at home, he says 
that he knows it only too well, that he 
receives, daily, from all parts of the 
Reich most harrowing reports. Then 
a few words more of a personal nature, 
and his blessing, and he enters the 
throne-room, where the anxiously 
waiting visitors, the members of the 
noble guard, and the chamberlains on 
duty have listened to this conversation 
in the strange language of the North. 
At least, that is my thought at the 
moment, and as a German I am proud 
and happy. 


It is the twenty-second of Decem- 
ber. This afternoon at four o’clock the 
Pope will place the red cardinal’s cap 
on the heads of Monsignor Lucidi and 
Monsignor Galli, who is the greatest 
Latin scholar among all the learned 
priests in Rome and has translated 
the letters and encyclicals of the last 
two Popes into classical Latin. Again 
I am present in the great audience hall 
where the happy possessors of tickets 
are gathering. Along the wall opposite 
to the entrance stands a squad of Swiss 
guards, under the command of a non- 
commissioned officer. 

Suddenly a loud command resounds: 
‘Achtung! Steht! Schultert das Gewehr!’ 
With truly Prussian precision the 
heavy halberds jump in three move- 
ments to the left shoulder. A cardinal 
who is to take part in the services 
crosses the hall on his way to the room 
where the ceremonies are to take place. 
‘Gewehr bei Fuss!’ And with a thump 
the shafts of the halberds strike the 
stone tiles. German commands in 
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these surroundings! My heart beats 
with happiness and pride as I gaze at 
these men of my race who, though 
born outside the Reich, have pre- 
served their German speech and Ger- 
man character, both in their beautiful 
home country and here abroad in the 
land of the Latins. 

The ceremony is short and simple. 
Except for the Pope, who enters 
through a side door and takes his seat 
on an elevated throne, Gasparri, the 
Papal Secretary of State, and Cardinal 
Vannutelli, the Dean of the College of 
Cardinals, only a few clerical and lay 
chamberlains and prelates are present. 
The cardinals are not dressed in red, 
but in violet, on account of the Advent 
season. The two newly appointed 
cardinals are introduced. They kneel 
before the Pope, and then take their 
seats. In accordance with tradition, 
the Pope reads an address in which he 
enumerates the merits of the new ap- 
pointees, on account of which they 
have been accorded their new honors. 
He speaks in Italian, slowly, very 
clearly, making now and then an ex- 
pressive gesture. After the address, the 
two cardinals-elect again approach the 
throne in order to receive, kneeling, 
the caps which the Pope places on 
their heads. Then they rise and, offi- 
cially accoutred as cardinals, bow to 
the Pope, before whom only a few 
moments before they had knelt as 
Monsignors. 


Next morning, Sunday, at half- 
past nine, the great public ceremony 
of bestowing the cardinal caps takes 
place in the great ornate hall located 
above the portal of St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, where solemn canonizations also 
are held. Even ticket-holders must 
come early, because the tickets are 
not numbered. In the large rooms and 
corridors, through which the solemn 
procession will pass, stands have been 
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erected, in which the close-packed 
multitude has waited for hours. In 
the canonization hall itself, rows of 
chairs have been placed on either side, 
leaving only a narrow passage in the 
centre. To the right and left of the 
Papal throne are the tribunes for the 
diplomatic corps, the Knights of Malta, 
the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
the Roman nobility. In the corridors 
and antechambers, the Palatine guard 
forms solid lines in front of the stands. 
In the ceremonial chamber itself, the 
Swiss guard makes barriers, and in 
front of the throne the members of the 
guard of nobles stand at attention. 

It is almost half-past nine. Suddenly 
loud hand-clapping is heard from the 
rear chambers. Astonished at this 
kind of applause in these rooms and on 
this occasion, I turn to the member of 
the Swiss guard standing nearest to 
me, and ask him what it means. 

‘The Pope is coming. The Italians 
always clap their hands.’ The ap- 
plause comes closer and closer in con- 
stantly swelling waves, and suddenly 
the hymn Tu es Petrus peals forth from 
behind a gilt wooden grating; and a 
moment later, high above the heads of 
the crowd and the troops, wearing the 
golden mitre on his head and blessing 
the applauding throng to right and 
left, appears the two hundred and 
sixtieth successor of the simple fisher- 
man of Galilee, who once, as a scorned 
and unknown stranger, passed through 
the marble palaces and temples of the 
ornate capital of the mighty Roman 
Empire, possessing nothing except 
faith in Him who first spoke to him 
these very same words: ‘Tu es Petrus, 
et non praevalebunt!’ 

Slowly the procession approaches the 
throne. At the head of it are the cleri- 
cal officials of the Curia, then the chap- 
plain of the Pope, wearing the plain 
brown garment of a Capuchin monk, 
then the Uditori of the Rota and of 
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the Congregations, the abbots, gener- 
als, and various dignitaries of the dif- 
ferent orders: Benedictines, Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, Jesuits, and others. 
Next comes the golden Papal cross, 
carried aloft by a prelate, and behind 
that march the cardinals, in their violet 
garments lined with ermine, with the 
exception of Cardinals Fruhwirt and 
Boggiani, who, as Dominicans, wear 
white, and the English cardinal, Gas- 
quet, in Benedictine black. Then in 
black Spanish garb come the holders 
of the highest hereditary court offices, 
Princes Colonna and Massimo. Next 
advances the sedan chair of the Pope, 
the Sedia gestatoria, preceded by two 
Swiss guards holding erect as candles 
over their shoulders two heavy medi- 
eval swords. Behind the sedia march 
a great procession of archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and prelates. : 

The ceremony itself is short. After 
the Pope has left the sedan and 
mounted the throne, the two newly 
appointed cardinals, waiting in the 
Sistine Chapel, are summoned by two 
other cardinals and their attendants, 
and kneeling, they receive the flat, red, 
cardinal’s caps adorned with five rows 
of tufts, which the Pope places on top 
of their ermine-lined hoods. 

The cardinals rise and take their 
places among the others. Next the 
Pope, from his throne and in a loud 
voice, intones the invocations which 
precede the Papal blessing: ‘Sit nomen 
Domini benedictum,’ and bestows his 
Apostolic blessing on the kneeling 
throng. Then he mounts the sedan 
chair and the procession leaves the 
room in the same order as it came in. 
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Slowly the mass of spectators moves 
toward the exit. Behind me I hear 
someone make remarks in French 
about the Palatine guard: ‘The uni- 
form is an imitation of ours, but the 
men do not have the same carriage.’ 
I turn around and behind me I see 
an elderly gentleman speaking to a 
younger one who replies: ‘And med- 
als — they have as many as General 
Foch!’ 

Later I attended a short Te Deum in 
the Sistine Chapel, which is not now a 
museum but a place of worship, and 
a Mass in the Pauline Chapel, the 
parish church of the Vatican, where 
Michelangelo’s last works, the Con- 
version of Saul and the Crucifixion of 
Saint Peter, occupy an entire wall. 

Before leaving the Vatican through 
the bronze gate, I turn around once 
more in order to enjoy a final view of 
the magnificent scala regia. At the 
top, the bright-uniformed Swiss guards 
are coming down in file by twos and 
threes. Close to the head of the pro- 
cession walks ‘the officer of the day 
in his scarlet uniform, Lieutenant 
von Sury, formerly a Swiss Federal 
Dragoon. He looks small beside the 
tall lansquenets with their halberds. 
Now they are all down. ‘Links 
schwenkt!’ and they march off to their 
quarters. 

That was the last German word I 
heard in these almost unreal surround- 
ings. I once more stand in St. Peter’s 
Square; and at the entrance to the 
colonnade two Italian carabinieri are 
stationed, reminding me that I am 
once more back in a real world — the 
Rome of Mussolini. 








SOLDIERING IN NAPOLEON’S DAY 


BY CARL SCHWARTZE 


[This article is taken from a larger work by a Berlin bookbinder’s assistant who took 
part in the guerrilla warfare in Spain, first in the Spanish and then in the French 
- forces, and who later fought in the Italian campaigns.) 


From Oesterreichische Rundschau, January 
(Vienna Poriticat AND Literary Review) 


THE year 1814 was over. Toward the 
beginning of 1815 we received orders 
to send a detail next day to Fondi to 
relieve the detachment of our regiment 
which had been there in garrison for a 
long time. Ten men were to be taken 
from our company, and according to 
the roster I ought to be one of them. 
But when the lieutenant received the 
sergeant’s list of the detail and found 
my name lacking he asked the reason. 
The sergeant-major explained that 
he feared I might take the opportunity 
to desert and had therefore kept me 
with the regiment. But the lieutenant 
insisted that no exception could be 
made, adding: ‘If the poor devil can 
make anything of the chance there is 
no use grudging it to him. He has been 
a long way from home for a long time.’ 
So my name went on the list, and heart- 
ily glad I was that it should be there. 
On the sixteenth of January, 1815, we 
marched away. Fondi lies at most 
three hours’ journey from the frontiers 
of Rome, and if I could not make my 
get-away from this city it was not likely 
that I ever should make it. 

One of my comrades was Zecchino, a 
Neapolitan, but a fine-looking and not 
altogether uneducated young man who 
was not so dissolute as, for the most 
part, his countrymen are. He had 
been in Germany with Napoleon and 
showed more friendship for me than 
the rest. We became good friends on 
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the march and decided that, since sol- 
diers were billeted on the inhabitants 
of Fondi in pairs, we should stay to- 
gether. He confided to me that while 
in Florence he had made the acquaint- 
ance of a girl who was devoted to him 
and whom he loved just as truly. The 
parents of his Bianca were well-to-do 
and had thrown no obstacle in the way 
of the lovers’ marriage, stipulating 
only that Zecchino should leave the 
army. His own parents were also fairly 
prosperous, and if he could make his 
way to Florence he would be able to get 
married. Murat’s hold on Naples 
would soon come to an end and then 
his home in Salerno would again be 
open to him. We agreed to desert at the 
next opportunity. 

A guard was stationed in the market 
place and on the nineteenth of January 
Zecchino and I among others were de- 
tailed for it. We decided to slip away 
now, because we thought it wise to 
take our arms with us and likely to in- 
crease our safety. We determined to 
fight to the last drop of our blood before 
letting ourselves be taken. At nine 
o’clock that night I came on guard over 
the arms and half an hour later the 
whole guardroom was sound asleep 
except Zecchino. The door was open, 
everything was quiet in the city, and a 
fine rain was falling. Zecchino, with 
his musket, ammunition pouch, and 
knapsack, crept over to me. The door 
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was near, unlocked, and without a 
guard. We crept out, fully equipped, 
and were soon outside the city. 

We stalked along the broad road 
leading to Rome for about a musket- 
shot, then turned to the right across a 
ditch, loaded our muskets, struck off 
across farmland and through vines 
that we often had to tear down in order 
to get through, and pushed on to the 
near-by mountains. The rain was get- 
ting worse and we were glad of it, for 
it meant we should have less to fear 
from an encounter with country people. 
We knew that in the direction of the 
Papal States there were several out- 
posts of our regiment — usually con- 
sisting of a corporal or sergeant and 
four men, who kept watch in a sheltered 
hut woven of twigs and branches with a 
watch fire in front at night, and who 
sent out a single sentry—and we 
knew that we had to take care not to 
stumble on any of them. 

We had been laboring along for half 
an hour through the rich slippery soil 
of a vineyard when we saw a big house 
close to us, and in order not to go too 
near we had to make our way over a 
ditch and through a hedge. Behind 
this building we made out a hill, and 
when we had reached its top we saw 
below us and four or five hundred paces 
to the left a fire which we thought must 
belong to our troops. On our right was 
a swift stream at least fifteen feet wide, 
flowing diagonally from the Roman 
frontier. The best we could do was to 
push to the left along its bank for a 
while, since to turn the other way 
would have carried us back and 
brought us too close to the watch fire. 
The moon, which was about half full, 
peeped out of broken clouds and show- 
ed us that the little stream came 
through a near-by mountain on the 
right, that we had no choice but to fol- 
low the indicated direction, and that 
even by doing so we should come within 
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a hundred paces of the fire, although 
we should be shielded from observation 
by some bushes. We were quite sure 
that no sentinel had yet observed us, 
since the Neapolitans usually raise the 
alarm immediately, and it was very 
likely that the soldier on guard was in- 
side his hut on account of the rain. 
Crouching down, we moved along 
silently and carefully, our weapons 
ready, close beside the rushing stream, 
hoping that its noise would drown the 
sound of our movements. 

But in spite of all our care I stumbled 
over a stone, and in using my musket 
to keep from falling made a terrific 
racket. The sentinel challenged us, 
but we did not answer. He challenged 
again, and then a third time, but we 
never made a sound. The soldier 
blazed away with his flintlock, missing 
us but bringing his comrades tumbling 
out of their shelter. It was an anxious 
moment. Life and freedom on one 
side, death on the other. We leaped 
through the water, which reached near- 
ly to our chests, holding our muskets 
up to keep them dry, and by good luck 
reached the other side. Taking cover 
for a few seconds behind a bush, we 
returned their fire and hurried on. 
Our opponents showed no particular 
desire to wade through the mountain 
stream and pursue us. 

Now we pushed on through thick 
underbrush toward the mountains. 
The heavy rainstorm wet what little 
of the upper part of our bodies was 
still dry. An even heavier rain began, 
mixed with sleet. It was the kind of 
storm that would rage for about a 
quarter of an hour and then hold off 
again for about as long. Pitch-black 
clouds were rushing down from north 
to south, and a cold storm-wind was 
howling through the stones and bushes. 
We forced our way on up the mountain 
over such steep and bushy ground that 
sometimes we had to creep on hands 
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and knees and at other times hang on 
by twigs and branches in order to let 
ourselves down. We scratched our 
hands and faces dreadfully and had the 
greatest trouble keeping our muskets, 
which we were not yet ready to part 
with, from slipping from our hands 
and going clattering down the moun- 
tainside. 

At length we came out on a level 
wooded plateau. After we had walked 
along a hundred paces we saw a moving 
light on the left. We stood still to see 
what this might be. The light came 
nearer. We saw two men in peasant’s 
clothing making their way along a nar- 
row footpath beside us. Being armed, 
we had nothing to fear from them and 
went up to ask where we were. When 
they saw us they drew back, pulled out 
pistols, and made ready to defend them- 
selves. Recognizing them as guerrillas, 
we called out to them not to be afraid 
as we were only deserters. They con- 
trolled their fear, waited for us, and 
showed the greatest joy when they 
found that what we said was true. 
They honored us with the name of 
‘Comrade,’ said that the Roman fron- 
tier was two hours distant and that 
we had no soldiers to fear in that direc- 
tion, and pointed out the way. They 
would have liked to buy our ammuni- 
tion, but we could not spare any, since 
we had only five or six rounds apiece; 
and so, wishing us a good journey, the 
bandits disappeared. 

Presently we emerged from the forest 
into pasture land. We were in a little 
valley with a brook running through 
it, and a new adventure was waiting 
for us. A hound began to bay. Other 
dogs near and far joined in. Whistles 
began to blow. It was almost a con- 
cert. Firebrands flew up like rockets 
near us, and others farther off. Close 
at hand a voice called out. 

In my first moment of terror I 
thought myself shut in by pursuers on 
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every side, but my companion, ac- 
quainted with the country and its cus- 
toms, calmed me with the explanation 
that we were among shepherds, who 
had their huts here because there was 
always plenty of pasture and who 
brought their flocks in by night. We 
raised our former cry of ‘Deserters!’ 
Whereupon a shepherd asked us to 
come closer, quieted his more-distant 
comrades by clapping his hands, si- 
lenced his dog, and took us into the hut. 
He put more wood on the fire so that 
we could dry our dripping clothes. 

Now I learned that shepherds who 
are in danger from wolves or robbers 
call their fellows to their aid by blowing 
whistles and throwing burning torches 
high into the air, to support one an- 
other. Each one is always armed with a 
flintlock. Our shepherd, a young man, 
showed himself very sympathetic. He 
said we had nothing more to fear and 
that from here on we could make our 
way by daylight over the last mountain 
which divided Naples from the Papal 
States, and he invited us to stay with 
him until dawn, when he would go 
with us part way and show us our path. 
We followed his advice, stripped to 
our shirts, and dried our clothing. He 
shared his bread and bacon with us 
and when dawn began to gray we start- 
ed off with him, first making him a 
present of our ammunition pouches, 
because Zecchino told me that the peo- 
ple of the mountains like to use them 
to make soles for their shoes of un- 
dressed cowhide. 

The young man accompanied us for 
a quarter of an hour, after which we 
stood at the foot of a fairly high moun- 
tain. He told us that this formed the 
boundary and that on the other side 
lay Papal territory. About halfway 
to its summit lay a tiny village, in 
which the shepherd told us there were 
neither gendarmes nor soldiers, and 
through which we could make our way 
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without danger. However, we did not 
have to go through it at all, as there 
were ways to go around on either side. 
We could see that the last advice of our 
guide was best, and, taking a friendly 
farewell of him, we set off up the moun- 
tain. Near the village we came upon a 
spring where there were several girls 
drawing water in earthen jars. We 
greeted them in friendly fashion, talked 
with them a while, and had them 
point out our way once more. The 
directions that they gave us agreed 
perfectly with those of the shepherd. 

Presently, when we neared the sum- 
mit, we struck snow. We pushed on 
until we could look down into Roman 
territory and at the first glimpse an 
indescribable feeling of well-being and 
of freedom rose in my breast. The 
Papal States seemed to me at this mo- 
ment the most liberal empire of the 
whole world. With the proud thought, 
‘Now the whole kingdom of Naples 
can touch me no more!’ I cast a glance 
backward and started downhill with 
my companion. 

On the Roman side of the mountain, 
a half hour’s journey farther on, the 
snow was often almost knee-deep. 
Soon, however, it ended entirely, and 
after an hour we reached a footpath 
which led us off to the left. An hour 
later we came in sight of a little moun- 
tain village and went toward it. 

On a stony road about a musket-shot 
outside the village we met a peasant 
coming from the town with a mule. 
We stopped him and asked whether 
the village was not Sonina and whether 
it did not belong to the Papal States. 
He warned us it would be a mistake 
to take our arms in with us, since our 
weapons would be taken away and we 
might not be reimbursed for them. 
We saw clearly enough that he wanted 
them himself and soon struck a bar- 
gain. The peasant would pay us a 
scudo apiece and promised to feed and 


lodge us in his home as long as we 
wanted to stay. He himself was unwill- 
ing that others in the village should see 
the weapons, and with our help he 
took them apart and hid the stocks and 
barrels under a hedge of stones where 
he could find them in the night, while 
we thrust our bayonets and flintlocks 
into our knapsacks, whereupon he 
turned around and led us to his 
home. 

Our host gave us food and drink in 
abundance and we spent two days in 
his house, partly because he would not 
let us go and partly because we were 
both safe and comfortable where we 
were. When we finally made ready to 
leave, he paid us the promised two 
scudi for our muskets and showed us 
the way to Piperno, through which 
ran the highroad from Naples to 
Rome. 

From Piperno we went on, via Cis- 
terna, Velletri, and Albano, to Rome, 
and along the route we had a chance 
to see some of the famous Pontine 
Marshes. Wherever we happened to 
be toward evening we asked for free 
lodging and always got food and drink 
in addition. In Piperno we spent the 
night with a citizen, at Cisterna in the 
hayloft of an inn, at Velletri in a bar- 
racks, and beyond Albano in an inn 
only two miles from Rome. On the 
twenty-sixth of January at ten o’clock 
in the morning we reached Rome. 

The sentries at the gate demanded 
our passes and, as we had nothing of 
the sort, the sergeant sent a man to 
take us to the police, who placed us ina 
barracks occupied by a detachment of 
Papal troops made up of every nation 
under the sun. Here we received ra- 
tions and pay like the soldiers, and their 
officers urged us to enlist, but we had 
no mind for that. After we had been in 
Rome until the fifth of February, we 
were each given a pass and we also re- 
ceived funds for our journey at the rate 
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of ten bajocchi a day — a total of forty 
for our trip through the Roman terri- 
tory. 

In Tuscany we received no aid from 
the authorities and, with our money ex- 
hausted, we had to throw ourselves 
on the mercy of the inhabitants, with 
whom we fared well enough, although 


what they gave us was only chestnut: 


bread or maize bread. My shoes had 
become so bad that I could no longer 
wear them, and as we left Radicofani 
I threw them away and went on with 
bare and bleeding feet. In Montalcino 
we had warm quarters in a big oven, 
from which the owner had just shaken 
out the glowing ashes. On the thir- 
teenth of February we reached Florence 
at last, and my comrade was overjoyed 
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to know himself at the end of his wan- 
derings. He took me with him to the 
parents of his beloved, and great were 
their surprise and joy. The young 
lovers embraced each other and I could 
not keep back a tear of emotion as I 
thought of my own distant country. 
Bianca was a very pretty eighteen- 
year-old girl with black hair and lively 
brown eyes; her father was a cabinet- 
maker and owned his own house. For 
this day and the two days after that 
I had to live with these good people 
on the fat of the land. 

Early in the morning of the sixteenth 
of February I left their home, after 
receiving ten lire for the journey and a 
pair of shoes as a present. I took a 
sincere farewell of Zecchino. 


THE MIX-UP IN POGREBISHCHE 


BY IURII SLIOSKIN 


[The following is an extract from the novel, The Naked Man. The writer ts one of 


the modern Russian school.] 


From Nakanune, February $ 
(Berun Russtan-LANGuaGE BotsHEvist Dalxy) 


ComrabE Hrvst, the Chief of the Dis- 
trict Political Police, had sent secret 
orders to every town of the district of 
Pogrebishche to arrest and imprison 
a man whose chief characteristic was 
the fact that — for some totally un- 
known reason — he appeared in public 
without his clothes. To this was added 
the further information that the sus- 
pect' used the name Prikota, with the 
first name and patronymic IIlarion 
Mihailovich. This, however, was not 
established beyond doubt, for the au- 


thorities were not quite certain that 
Prikota and the undressed man were 
one and the same individual. ‘There- 
fore,’ the order ran, ‘Prikota is to be 
arrested even if he should prove that 
he is not Prikota.’ 

Countless difficulties arose immedi- 
ately. In the first place, how could the 
police apprehend Prikota if he should 
be found dressed as befits a man in pub- 
lic? Or, if he should be arrested un- 
dressed, what was the legal definition 
of ‘in public’? 
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At Vysoky Mlyn, where the secret 
order from headquarters arrived first, 
the deciphering of the text proved ex- 
tremely embarrassing. The order was 
written in Ukrainian. Those were the 
days when every Ukrainian studied 
assiduously his native grammar, for 
‘Ukrainization’ was the watchword. 
But in many cases people unquestion- 
ably Ukrainian by blood proved to 
know no other language than Russian. 

Mitrofan Terentievich Diuba, Chief 
of the County Political Police, was, 
however, a man of decision and pur- 
pose. His constant response to any 
objection or doubt expressed to him by 
his subordinates was ‘I spit on it.’ 

Upon receipt of the secret telegram 
he summoned his assistant and the two 
locked themselves in his office. 

Their joint labors were finally 
crowned with a solution, although the 
equivocal order still puzzled thetwo dig- 
nitaries. Comrade Diuba cut the Gordi- 
an knot by folding the telegram with 
his big callous fingers, filing it away, 
and after a few minutes’ meditation 
exclaiming: ‘I spit on it. Let ’s act!’ 

All the world knew that when Com- 
rade Diuba said ‘Let ’s act!’ he would 
strike straight out from the shoulder, 
and never rest till the job was finished. 

So when the fire warden struck mid- 
night, up in his observation tower, an 
unusual commotion was audible in sev- 
eral places, where locked courtyard- 
gates cracked under heavy pressure 
and bass voices were arguing with 
much heat and emphasis. 

‘If I tell you to open... 

‘And I won’t open.’ 

‘How is it that you won’t open?’ 

‘Just like this. 

‘And we have a warrant.’ 

*To h-—— with your warrant!’ 

A short silence would follow, broken 
by whispering among those who were 
trying to enter, and then the arguing 
would be resumed. 
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‘See here, Ivan Ivanovich!’ 

‘Yes, it ’s me,’ a voice from a court- 
yard answered. 

‘Now, you see it ’s all our own peo- 
ple. Why don’t you open?’ 

‘What should I open for?’ 

‘Have n’t you a stranger in your 
house?’ 

‘Why should I have a stranger in my 
house?’ 

‘Well, it might be some traveler —’ 

‘I never had any and I haven’t 
now.’ 

‘But perhaps you don’t know, your- 
self!” 

‘How can that be? That I should 
not know who I have in my house and 
who I have n’t!’ 

Again the police would pause and 
whisper among themselves, and then 
resume arguing. 

‘Ivan Ivanovich — eh, Ivan Ivan- 
ovich!’ 

‘Now what do you want?’ 

‘Have you perhaps seen a naked 
man?’ 

‘Tfu! A good thing to see, I de- 
clare! Is n’t everybody naked at 
night?’ 

‘That ’s what we have been saying 
ourselves, Ivan Ivanovich; but there ’s 
that d—— order. Where can we find 
that naked man?’ 

‘If you’d only drink less moon- 
shine, you ’d not be out disturbing hon- 
est people at night, looking for naked 
men.” 

‘Well, a good night’s sleep then, Ivan 
Ivanovich.’ 

‘I wish you ’d go to sleep too, Dev- 
il’s children that you are.’ 

At some houses, however, the police 
visitation was more exciting. The occu- 
pants of the house would be dumb 
with terror until the gate yielded, and 
then they would jump out of the win- 
dows into the garden. Here they 
would be caught. 

‘Well, how are things?’ Chief Diuba 
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asked his subordinates, emerging from 
the darkness astride his little horse. 

‘Here, we ’ve caught three more un- 
dressed people,’ eager voices answered. 

‘Good! Serves them right! Going 
around naked in public!’ 

‘Comrade Diuba! We — it’s a hot 
night. And when your people knocked, 
why, we thought they were robbers, and 
there was n’t time to get dressed. . . .’ 

“Thought”! You thought, did you? 
Well, now, I ’ll put you where you can 
cool off and learn not to think.’ 

‘If you ’d only let us get dressed,’ 
one of the more modest protested. 

‘Get dressed — that ’s fine! Shall I 
go and arrest myself for the naked man 
instead of you?’ 

When morning came, Comrade Diuba 
had fifteen perfectly nude citizens 
gathered in his office. Without further 
delay they were forwarded to the Dis- 
trict Political Police with the following 
short report: — 

‘I am sending herewith fifteen (15) 
men who have aroused suspicion by 
their lack of attire. I am taking drastic 
measures to check the criminal element 
by definitely suppressing nudity.’ 

Simultaneously Comrade Hrust, 
Chief of the District Political Police, 
received another nude man, together 
with the following written report, 
signed by another local Police Chief: — 

‘In compliance with your order of 
August 2, six armed agents were sent 
in pursuit of the aforementioned naked 
man, but up to date no trace of him 
has been found, except the Citizen 
Voronoi was scrubbing his naked son, 
twelve years of age, in a pond; where- 
upon it appeared that the pond was on 
his own land, which cannot be called 
a public place; and accordingly Citizen 
Voronoi was freed, with an order never 
to repeat similar offenses in the future. 

‘On the seventeenth of this month 
the usual holdup of train Number 
Three from Moscow occurred, said 
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holdup being committed by a band of 
thirty (30) robbers having a machine 
gun and other firearms and putting 
ties across the rails, which caused the 
train to stop, whereupon the train 
guards started firing, receiving one 
heavy wound and two slight injuries. 
A detachment of armed militia was 
sent from the village Deriabki, but be- 
fore it reached the spot the bandits had 
fled, leaving their booty, which is a 
quantity of suitcases loaded on carts, 
the number of which is being estab- 
lished now; and suddenly a naked man 
ran along the track to meet the detach- 
ment. Here the agent, Comrade 
Fedurov, in compliance with the strict 
orders given and with great danger to 
his own life, bravely separated himself 
from the detachment and ran in pur- 
suit of the naked man, having only one 
revolver with two bullets in it. The 
naked man, having an incredible speed 
in running because of lack of clothes, 
stopped, however, in response to Com- 
rade Fedurov’s call, and threw up his 
hands. After he was caught and his 
hands had been tied behind his back, 
he was taken to the police headquar- 
ters, where he gave the following an- 
swers: — 

‘Q. Who are you? 

‘A. Rickberg, Alexander Moisee- 
vich. 

*Q. Age? 

‘A. Thirty-eight. 

*Q. Occupation? 

‘A. Member of a trading committee 
for the buying-up of mines with a view 
to operating them. 

‘Q. Where were you going and from 
where? 

‘A. From Moscow to Kharkov. 

‘Q. Why were you naked, two miles 
from the Station of Deriabki, on Au- 
gust 17 of this year, and why did you 
try to escape from the militiamen who 
were sent to apprehend a band of rob- 
bers? 
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‘A. When train Number Three was 
stopped, bandits took all my luggage. 
I ran away with my money sewed into 
my vest, but was caught and, my pock- 
etbook being empty, was stripped of 
my clothes by the bandits, who were 
looking for money. Then they threat- 
ened to shoot me and I ran away, 
thinking that everybody around there 
was a bandit. 

‘Q. What more can you say in 
refutation of the charges? 

‘A. I beg you to give me some 
clothes and to communicate with my 
friends in Kharkov and ask them to 
send me some money to continue my 
journey. 

‘Q. How can you explain that you 
alone of all the passengers of train 
Number Three were found undressed, 
although without any signs of violence 
upon your body? 

‘The last question remained un- 
answered. Considering this, and also 
the prisoner’s unpardonable mistake 
in believing that political agents were 
bandits, and his unsatisfactory expla- 
nation as to his being found undressed, 
I believe that the citizen who gave his 
name as Rickberg, and was found 
naked in a public place, and might 
possibly have been a member of the 
bandit company, ought to be sent to 
the District Political Police under spe- 
cial convoy, including Comrade Fed- 
urov — whom I especially commend 
for the class-conscious and proletarian 
way in which he discharged his duty.’ 


These arrests caused great excite- 
ment throughout the district of Pogre- 
bishche, for most of the prisoners were 
honest peaceful citizens who had 
nothing to do with politics,‘and Citizen 
Rickberg, according to information 
gathered by the authorities, proved the 
inoffensive individual he claimed to be. 
But still stranger incidents followed in 
the wake of these arrests. 


Thus in the village of Pshenichki a 
tall, gaunt, and hairy man, girded with 
an embroidered towel, made his ap- 
pearance. He preached openly that the 
‘naked man’ sought by the Govern- 
ment was no one else than God’s own 
messenger, who came upon earth 
naked so as to announce salvation to 
humankind, and that people ought to 
bow before him and follow him. 

In another place, the farthest and 
most out-of-the-way corner of the dis- 
trict, rumors began to circulate to the 
effect that the appearance of the naked 
man portended the approach of a ter- 
rible drought, when houses, forests, and 
pastures would take fire from the sun, 
rivers would dry up, people’s eyes 
would burst from heat, and cattle 
would rot alive. Someone had seen the 
naked man in a ravine; his hair was 
like fire, he ran about throwing up his 
arms and moaning, ‘Woe, woe to us, 
sinners!’ Priests began to chant 
prayers and Te Deums in public places; 
the inhabitants went out into the for- 
ests and dug underground chambers 
to hide in when the disaster should 
come. 

In another village, called Topantsy, 
the citizens, alarmed by what they 
thought was insolent defiance of the 
Revolutionary Government, held a 
political mass-meeting and passed the 
following resolution: — 


Resolved: that we boycott all persons 
who circulate reports about the naked man 
or even mention him; that we express our 
strong disapproval of all who believe in the 
existence of the naked man; that we con- 
sider him as nonexistent; that we express 
our profound gratitude to the local Execu- 
tive Committee which firmly defends,our 
revolutionary order, as a result of which 
the village of Topantsy has heretofore en- 
joyed complete peace. 


After adopting this resolution, the 
citizens of Topantsy left the public 
square, singing the International. 








A PAGE OF VERSE 


THE CRANE 
; BY PERCY RIPLEY 
i [Saturday Review] 
ASLANT, it cleanly cuts the air, 
"And high above the city swings, 
| With splendid ease, its freight to where 
Arise the lofty scaffoldings. 


Afar its poise and beauty sing 
The proud achievements of our clay, 
Who out of earth’s dark wildness wring 
A purpose to enrich the day. 








Oh, rain may come, and come the wind, 
And deeply may the darkness fall; 

But clean and splendid swings the mind, 
And builds throughout a city wall. 


CHILD’S SONG 


BY THOMAS DAY 
[These amusing verses in the little manner took ‘the prise in a competition for 
poetry to be read to children, conducted by London Poetry.]} 
In among the branches, in among the leaves, 
Round about the cornfields turning into sheaves, 
Hiding in the haystack, sliding on the thatch, 
There ’s a teeny-tiny nobody can catch. 


Underneath the apple, underneath the peach, 
When you think you ’ve got him he ’s twinkled out of reach — 
| Down beside the fowl-run, out behind the well, 
Where he goes and what he knows nobody can tell. 


Bess the woolly sheep-dog barked and turned aside, 

Clover cow and Dainty cow moo’d and scampered wide. 
Through the wet forget-me-nots, through the cherry-pie, 
Something ran and something sang and nobody knows why. 
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I saw little Martha crying in the sun, 

Tippet-tied and clean beside, the morning just begun, 

Shoes blacked, and dolly whacked, and nothing for to spite her, 
She ’d tied the teeny-tiny tight — she could n’t tie no tighter — 
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But... 

In among the branches, in among the leaves, 

Round about the cornfields, skipping through the sheaves, 
Running up the haystack, sliding down the thatch, 

There the teeny-tiny runs that Martha could n’t catch. 
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LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


A NEW IDEA IN EVOLUTION 


A new theory of evolution, originally 
propounded by Dr. J. C. Willis of Cam- 
bridge and later given a mathematical 
twist in a paper read by Mr. G. Udny 
Yule at the meeting of the Royal Soci- 
ety last February, has occasioned a 
very pretty debate among various 
lights of British biology. The lucubra- 
tions of the learned gentlemen who 
write F. R. S. after their names do not 
ordinarily disturb the equanimity of 
the average Britisher; but a body 
known as the British Science Guild has 
of late been actively engaged in making 
science intelligible to newspaper-read- 
ers, and a mighty rumpus in polysylla- 
bles has resulted from its latest effort, 
the popularization of the Willis-Yule 
theory. Unhappily the exceeding free- 
dom of mutual criticism among sci- 
entists, which is all very well in the 
highly sanitary quarters that thege 
gentry ordinarily frequent, has stirred 
such a quantity of dust in the less 
rarefied atmosphere of the newspapers 
that it is doubtful whether the man in 
the street has been quite so much edi- 
fied as was originally intended — and 
this in spite of the long and honorable 
record of British laboratories for turn- 
ing out men capable of producing 
‘popular science’ that genuinely mer- 
its both noun and adjective. 

The Willis-Yule theory, however, is a 
new idea in a much-worked field, which 
merits consideration for that fact alone, 
though it can hardly be said to clear up 
in quite so thoroughgoing a fashion as 
its exponents believe all the multitu- 
dinous difficulties that beset the theory 
of evolution; for somehow none of 
Darwin’s modern followers are ever 
patient and modest enough to con- 


struct the elaborate edifice of com- 
bined proof and qualification that has 
enabled the Darwinian theory itself to 
weather De Vriesian, Mendelian, and 
neo-Lamarckian storms, and emerge 
compact, if not intact, after nearly 
seventy years. 

In his book, Age and Area, Dr. 
Willis enunciated two new theories: 
first, that the geological age of a species 
is proportional to the amount of the 
globe’s surface that it inhabits; and 
second, that the size of a genus — that 
is, the number of species belonging to 
it —is likewise proportional to geo- 
graphical distribution. Dr. Willis based 
his theories on a study of the plants of 
Ceylon, which he found could be divid- 
ed into three classes: (a) those that 
grow only in the island; (6) those that 
grow only in the island and southern 
India; and (c) those that have a wider 
distribution. 

He found that the various species be- 
longing to the first class have extremely 
localized ranges even in Ceylon itself, 
whereas those of the third class, which 
have the widest distribution over the 
world, have also the widest distribu- 
tion within the island. The second 
class is intermediate. 

These facts Dr. Willis interprets as 
meaning that the plants with a world 
range were, far back in geologic time, 
the first arrivals in Ceylon and have 
thus been able to secure the widest dis- 
tribution. The species now found only 
in Southern India and Ceylon were 
evolved on the way to Ceylon, and 
hence, being the next to arrive, 
achieved the next widest distribution. 
The species of the first class, being na- 
tive to Ceylon, were the last to evolve 
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and owe to this fact their narrowly 
limited distribution even on the island 
where they originated. 

In a joint paper published in the 
Morning Post and the Manchester 
Guardian Dr. Willis and Mr. Yule sum 
up this part of their theory as follows:— 

‘In other words, area occupied, so 
long as one deals with groups of allied 
forms and compares them only with 
similar groups allied to the first, goes on 
the average with age in the country 
concerned. This rule proves to be a 
general one and it may therefore be ex- 
tended to the world, and one may 
express the theory in general terms by 
stating that area occupied, as marked 
by the most outlying stations, goes on 
an average—in groups of allies — 
with their actual age since their first 
evolution. The theory marks a great 
change of view from the older theories, 
according to which distribution was 
chiefly determined by suitability to 
conditions; but it involves also the 
further novel conception that existing 
species are commonly descended in 
evolution from other existing species.’ 

At this point in the reasoning, Mr. 
Yule, who is primarily a mathemati- 
cian, applies his graphic and statistical 
methods. He finds that by plotting the 
curve showing the varying sizes of 
genera, and the curve showing the 
varying distribution of species, he at- 
tains a correspondence too close to be 
accidental. But since he believes that 
such arithmetical correspondence is im- 
possible on the old theory of a gradual 
change in species by minute degrees 
over long periods, he abandons it in 
favor of the conclusion that species 
change by sudden ‘leaps’ — the exact 
idea of De Vries, though reached by an 
entirely different chain of reasoning. 
Further calculations lead Mr. Yule to 
the tentative conclusion that about 
every fifteen years a new species of 
flowering plant appears somewhere or 
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other on the face of the globe, per 
saltum — which to the strict Darwinian 
is heresy. He seeks by these last fig- 
ures to meet the objection that the 
sudden appearance of new species is al- 
most never observed. 

The theorists having stated their 
case, the row starts: a decorous, sci- 
entific one, no doubt, but still an un- 
deniable row. The most crushing of 
the critics is Dr. E. W. MacBride, Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy at the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science, South Kensington, who 
finds fault with Dr. Willis and Mr. 
Yule for depending on botanical data, 
which cannot be effectively checked by 
the fossil record, since fossil plants are 
usually so badly preserved that reliable 
classification is rarely possible; at the 
same time pointing out that the fossil 
record of animal life, which is much 
more perfect, directly contradicts their 
theory and shows instance after in- 
stance of the production of species by 
slow development during long periods, 
after the orthodox Darwinian fashion. 
Embryological evidence, moreover, 
confirms the fossil record. Dr. Mac- 
Bride ends by accusing Messrs. Willis 
and Yule of ‘wild and baseless specula- 
tion,’ coupled with ‘unblushing assur- 
ance,’ and directs a glance of reproach 
at the statistical Mr. Yule: — 

‘Finally I should like to make some 
comments on the intrusion of a statis- 
tician into the biological field. The 
vice of all these gentlemen is that they 
view biological facts from the outside, 
and they are apt to take names as con- 
noting in all cases the same type of 
thing. Statistics are of value only when 
the statistician is dealing with compa- 
rable units, and this he is emphatically 
not doing when he treats of species and 
genera as denoting definite kinds of 
units. We have shown that there is no 
line to be drawn between ‘species’ and 
‘local race.’ And genera are nothing 
more than convenient bundles of spe- 
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cies, and the size of these bundles de- 
pends on the taste of the systematist 
and has nothing to do with either age 
or area.’ 

Forth to the combat also rides Mr. 
Julian Huxley, of New College, Oxford, 
a grandson of the great Huxley, — 
though he is doubtless: tired of seeing 
that fact in print, — with a brilliant 
reputation of his own. ‘A most unsci- 
entific method of reasoning’ is his 
characterization of the new theory, 
which, he asserts, neglects genetic, 
geographical, and paleontological data 
so convincing ‘that no amount of 
“arithmetical relations” here adduced 
would influence’ them. 

Whatever its scientific quality, the 
battle is at least uplifting to the heart 
of unregenerate, unscientific men in the 
street; and quite probably, when the 
tumult and the writing die and the doc- 
tors and the statisticians depart, we 
may discern a few modest and reliable 
facts emerging, not so important as the 
discoverers thought — it is the com- 
mon fate of discoverers — but still 
facts, useful and valuable and ready to 
take their place in the great edifice 
which is Science. 


* 


THE NIBELUNGEN LEGENDS ON THE 
SCREEN 


A NEw version of the Nibelungen leg- 
ends, adapted to the screen, is being 
shown in Germany. The scenario was 
written by Frau Thea von Harbou, and 
the director is her husband, Herr Fritz 
Lang. Frau von Harbou has summed 
up the legends of the ring in a way 
somewhat different from that which 
Wagner made familiar. There are now 
but two main episodes: one concerning 
the Siegfried stories, and the other the 
vengeance of Kriemhild. The Siegfried 
stories include the combat with the 
dragon, the bath in the magic blood, 
the winning of Brunhild, and Siegfried’s 
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marriage with Kriemhild, culminating 
in the death of Siegfried and Kriem- 
hild’s vow of vengeance. The second 
film is wholly devoted to her vengeance, 
and the expedition of Etzel, King of 
the Huns, and his wild horsemen from 
the depths of Asia gives opportunities 
for typical panoramic effects. The 
whole culminates in the death of Kriem- 
hild in her flaming palace. 

There has been a deliberate effort in 
the adaptation to depart so far as 
possible from the tradition established 
by Wagner, so as to avoid comparison 
and conflict. Frau von Harbou has en- 
deavored to emphasize the human ele- 
ment of these heroic stories and to 
make a simultaneous appeal to the pub- 
lic and to the more highly critical, so 
that the Nibelungenlied has become a 
story of love and death, with definite 
psychological interest. 

Many of the scenes are very fine 
pictorially. There are some extraordi- 
nary forest-scenes in the first part of the 
story. The combat with the dragon is 
straight from the realms of fantasy; 
there is an extraordinary picture of a 
troop of men at arms riding over the 
drawbridge of a castle; and the Asiatic 
horsemen achieve effects as ambitious 
as any that Mr. Griffith has conceived. 

A correspondent of the Rome news- 
paper, La Tribuna, who has seen these 
pictures in preparation, thus describes 
the dragon ‘prepared’ by Herr Lang 
and his assistants: ‘This dragon is one 
of the most lifelike features of the 
whole picture. He has something of the 
crocodile and something of the ichthy- 
osaur about him, and is an enormous 
and awesome creature. He could not 
possibly look more alive than he does. 
He creeps, breathes, glares, drinks, anid 
struggles. His hide is coarse and scaly. 
His muscles can be seen to contract and 
relax as he breathes and moves. 
Blood springs from his wounded, mus- 
cular breast, and fire and smoke rise 
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from his nostrils. The legendary ani- 
mal dies slowly and reluctantly under 
the strokes dealt by Siegfried. Nothing 
could be more real than this death.’ 


+ 
THE REVIVING CLASSICS 


Proressor J. W. Mackatt, formerly of 
Oxford, has just returned from Aus- 
tralia greatly encouraged over the 
prospects of the classics, whose death 
knell has frequently, though somewhat 
prematurely, been tolled by the more 
aggressive among their foes. In Aus- 
tralia, at least, the languages of Greece 
and Rome are thriving, for active 
branches of the classical associations 
exist in Adelaide and Melbourne, a less 
vigorous branch at Sydney, and a new 
one — which Professor Mackail helped 
to found—in Brisbane. The State 
Governments, while subsidizing their 
universities liberally, leave them free to 
map out their curriculums for them- 
selves. 

Surely if the classics can hold their 
own in a new continent where the 
practical side of life is inevitably up- 
permost,-they can hold their own any- 
where. Professor Mackail, in an inter- 
view in the London Morning Post, 
asserts that he discerns clear signs of 
revival nearer home than Australia 
and, though he does not say so, is evi- 
dently encouraged by the new French 
law making them compulsory subjects 
in the schools of the Republic. 


¢ 
THE CENTENARY OF THE OXFORD UNION 





Tue Oxford Union Society, unques- 
tionably the most famous undergrad- 
uate debating organization in the 
world, is celebrating its centenary. 
Just at present the Society is some- 
what overshadowed by the reputation 
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of members who reéntered the Uni- 
versity immediately after the war with 
plenty to think about and a burningly 
indignant desire to let their thoughts be 
heard. Indeed the Union has been 
famous so long that it has built up a 
reputation sufficient to discourage al- 
most any undergraduate. Gladstone, 
Manning, and Salisbury are not names 
that the forensically ambitious can 
take lightly. 

Furthermore, the membership itself 
has undergone a change. There was a 
time when the English university was 
the training-ground of a class the only 
interruption of whose leisure was the 
work of government. To-day most 
English university men know that they 
must go out to earn their own living. 
No longer, then, are the members of 
the Union specifically preparing for 
offices that they know will be theirs; 
but even this is in a way an advantage, 
for it tends to broaden the sphere from 
which the members are drawn. 

The Sunday Times sums up in a para- 
graph the value of the training that the 
Union gives: — 


The Oxford Union is far more than a de- 
bating society. Its traditional procedure 
gives to its discussions an impressiveness 
which is of the greatest value in training 
a man to speak. The largeness of the hall, 
often well filled; the arrangement of the 
benches; the dais, and the deference shown 
to the officers; the free interruption by those 
listening — all prevent a man from getting 
up to make ‘a few remarks,’ force him to 
cultivate style, to economize his powers, 
and to make the greatest number of telling 
phrases possible in a limited amount of 
time. The Union has, indeed, no longer the 
spontaneity of its early days; the number of 
speakers far exceeds the time at their dis- 
posal, and this necessitates a selection which 
has led inevitably to the formalization of 
the debates. ’ 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of 
‘Egypt, by Arthur Weigall. London: Thornton 
Butterworth, 1924. 21s. 


[Sunday Times] 


Ir is always a matter for satisfaction when a 
really able book gets hold of the public to which 
it is addressed, and everybody who likes history 
to be fittingly written will be glad that Mr. 
Weigali’s study of Cleopatra, a book not merely 
of the greatest historical worth, but also of gen- 
uine human value, has attained to the honor of 
a second edition. But a grave doubt may be 
permitted as to whether it will, after all, do much 
toward dissipating the cloud of undeserved ob- 
loquy which dwells about the memory of the 
unfortunate lady whose life has furnished Mr.. 
Weigall with his theme. 

Legend dies hard, and its life is infinitely pro- 
longed when it is adopted and promulgated by 
a dramatist of the power of Shakespeare, poets 
of the rank of Tennyson, and story-tellers of the 
charm of Théophile Gautier. Many learned and 
patient pens have proved that Lucrezia Borgia, 
— who competes with Cleopatra for the doleful 
distinction of being the most maligned woman 
known to history, — instead of being the mon- 
strous incarnation of all the vices and crimes of 
the Italian Renaissance, was a quite blameless 
and, indeed, rather humdrum sort of matron, but 
Victor Hugo’s drama and Donizetti’s opera are 
still historical authorities to ninety-five per cent 
of the people who know her name. It is consoling 
to reflect that, after all, what the twentieth cen- 
tury thinks of her can matter little to a woman 
who died more than a generation before the 
birth of Christ. 

Mr. Weigall’s book is rich in every quality, 
valuable in the class of book to which it belongs, 
and it has that kindly, human warmth without 
which history is but a dull compilation of unin- 
teresting detail. It is as absorbing as a good 
novel, and as full and accurate as knowledge and 
patience can make it. 


Byron: The Last Journey, 1823-1824, by Harold 
Nicolson. London: Censtable, 1924. 12s. 6d. 


[Westminster Gazette] 


One of the first of many books which the cele- 
bration of the Byron Centenary in April is sure 
to bring us is an account by Mr. Harold Nicolson 
of the Greek adventure which was destined to 
be the poet’s last ; and it may safely be predicted 
that this work, written with a full appreciation 
of the situation in Greece, and after an intimate 


study of Byron’s own circumstances at the time, 
and written, moreover, not for popular consump- 
tion but as a piece of literature, will prove to be 
one of the best of them. It is welcome — just as 
it is likely to be different from most others — in 
that Mr. Nicolson, notwithstanding his appre- 
ciation of the many fine qualities which Byron 
possessed, declines to discover ‘romance’ in 
everything that he said or did. 

It was Leigh Hunt, the ‘little London spar- 
row’ of Mr. Nicolson’s pages, and, with Mrs. 
Shelley, one of the ‘two provoking encumbrances’ 
which made him ‘indignant’ with Shelley ‘for 
having died and left him so uncongenial a leg- 
acy,’ who declared to Lord Houghton that Byron 
was ‘never in earnest,’ even at Missolonghi, but 
‘was all the time strutting about as on a stage’; 
and if Mr. Nicolson does not go so far as this, he 
declines to accept the legend that Byron went to 
Greece inspired solely by Philhellenic enthusi- 
asms, or that his sojourn in Missolonghi was 
‘anything but a succession of humiliating failures.’ 


La prisonniére, by Marcel Proust. 2 vols. Book 
VI of A la recherche du temps perdu. Paris: 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1924. 


[Paul Souday in Le Temps] 


Hr: are two new volumes by Marcel Proust. 
Do not confuse volumes with books. We are now 
in the sixth book and the eleventh volume. His 
work as a whole, entirely completed if not re- 
vised and corrected by the author to the very 
end, will include still other volumes. Traveling 
in quest of ‘the remembrance of things past,’ 
Marcel Proust went the longest route. Only to 
think that the dear fellow was for a long time 
regarded as a mere idler! Yet, dying at the age 
of fifty he leaves behind him works which are 
worth consideration in every respect, and some 
day a vast correspondence of his will also have to 
be published. 

Once again I plunged with pleasure into the 
Proustian forest. These two volumes are like all 
the rest in that they have the same marvelous 
qualities and the same faults — though the latter 
are trifling by comparison. Still, we have no 
longer the right to reproach him, for he is no 
longer here to correct his proofs, purify his syn- 
tax, or prune his sentences, which are often long 
and full of brambles. But his vision, at once 
piercing and enchanted, is still here, that extraor- 
dinary combination of two master faculties 
which makes the most meticulous analysis of the 
most shifting colors. His endless novel is a land 
of psychological enchantment. 
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If Proust has not changed his manner, neither 
has he modified his subject matter, and here are 
the same old characters, though they are given 
new vigor by an inexhaustible variety of observa- 
tions and a flow of life that is always bubbling 
forth anew. 


De la guerre @ la paix, by L. L. Klotz. Paris: 
Payot, 1924. 


[Maurice Muret in Le Mercure de France] 


Accorp1nG to M. Klotz the World War was the 
most memorable event since the birth of Christ. 
M. Klotz is quite right. His glance reaches far, 
and the public has given a hearty reception to a 
volume of memoirs in which the former Minister 
casts some rays of light upon affairs in which he 
took part. On such questions as the preparation 
or lack of preparation for war, the mobilization 
of civilians, the financial intrigues of which the 
Peace Conference was the scene, M. Klotz is 
extremely well documented. Perhaps he does 
not disclose all his documentation, but he reveals 
an important portion of it in the work which he 
has just published. A noted parliamentarian, 
M. Klotz usually shows great indulgence to his 
colleagues of all parties. Here and there, how- 
ever, he launches out at one or another of them 
with very good effect. ... M. Klotz’s book 
aids us in understanding why the Boche, who, 
according to his own formula, ought to pay 
everything, has actually paid nothing at all. He 
does not prove that the Boche cannot pay; quite 
the reverse. He simply shows that the interests 
of France were not protected at the Peace Con- 
ference as they should have been. 


Don Juan de Marana. A Play in Four Acts, by 
Arnold Bennett. London: Werner Laurie, 
1924. 68s. net and 5s. net. 


[Bookman] 


I am sorry Mr. Arnold Bennett has gone in for 
this Three Guinea business. He should be con- 
tent with the homage of the crowd — like all the 
literary aristocrats. Besides, he will make his 
subscribers cross. A Don Juan play privately 
printed and issued at a high figure is bound to 
arouse agreeable expectations that a glance at 
the text will instantly chill; and then people will 
want their money back. Mr. Bennett’s Don Juan 
may or may not be Nice; but it is certainly not 
Naughty. It is almost Exemplary, and may yet 
be adopted as a textbook for the next Conserva- 
tive Summer Meeting. For observe, this Don is 
a Die-hard. He is a Last-Ditcher. He lives and 
dies for an ideal, the honor of the Spanish 
grandees and their right of majestic love-making. 
Having discovered that his half-brother and a 
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priest are democrats and believers in Universal 
Brotherhood, he promptly stabs the priest, an- 
nexes the brother’s lady-love, and has the 
brother himself stripped and whipped. That is 
the stuff to give these fellows! 

‘Ah,’ says the Don, ‘we live in a fantastic age, 
when peasants are allowed to ride on horses and 
grandees are forbidden to have a naked sword 
carried in front of them. Only last week it was 
stated that His Majesty had actually called in 
person upon a sick subject in order to inquire 
after his health! And the monstrous rumor has 
not yet been officially denied. . . . A fantastic 
age! The power of the grandee is broken; and 
the grandees are the heart of Spain. . . . I am 
the symbol of a doomed nation. And I will prose- 
cute my ambitions magnificently amid disaster; 
and none shall understand me save one, and per- 
haps not even she shall understand me.’ 

That is, so to speak, the thesis of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s dramatic discourse; but the sermon does 
not live up to its text. Don Juan the Idealist 
does not for a moment come alive; and if the 
play is to stand or fall by its embodiment of 
tragic chivalry, it falls heavily and finally. The 
really live Don in it is the traditional seducer, 
and the really live interest in it is the thrilling 
melodrama of the situations. 

In fact, Mr. Bennett has made a great refusal. 
He has tried not to write the play he could write 
in order to write one that he can’t. 


+ 
NEW TRANSLATIONS 


Berean, Hyatmar. God’s Orchid. Translated 
from the Swedish by E. Classen. New York: 
Knopf, 1924, $2.50 net. 

Bourcet, Pau. The Glamour of Italy. Trans- 
lated from the French by Lauretta Maitland. 
London: Elkin Matthews, 1924. 10s. 6d. 

Lanpormy, Pau. A History of Music. Trans- 
lated from the French by F. H. Martens. New 
York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1924. 

Mouiire. Plays. With an introduction by 
Waldo Frank. New York: Boni & Liveright, 
1924. 95c Modern Library edition. 

Srracuey, Lyrtron. La reine Victoria. Trans- 
lated from the English by F. Roger-Cornaz. 
Paris: Payot, 1924. 


+ 
BOOKS MENTIONED 


ScnwartzE, Cary. Wahre und abenteuerliche 
Lebensgeschichte eines Berliners, der in den 
Kriegsjahren 1807 bis 1815 in Spanien, Frank- 
reich, und Italien sich befand. Munich: Drei 
Masken Verlag, 1924. 
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